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LETTERS 



Letters rricy have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names may 
have been changed 


Digging a hole 

Nick Rogers really should stop digging 
himself into a hole over Venezuela (Let¬ 
ters, January 26). His differences with 
the Alliance for Workers’ Liberty over 
Chavez are now pretty clear - no doubt 
reality will decide who is right 

However, a couple of issues cannot 
be allowed to pass. 

Firstly, for all his continual abuse of 
Trotsky, Rogers at least concedes that 
a Bonapartist regime did rule in Mexi¬ 
co for 70 years. However, Rogeis com¬ 
pletely downplays the repressive 
character of the ruling PRI after 1940, 
whenittookamoie civilian form. Strikes 
by oil workers, miners and metal work¬ 
ers, rail workers and teachers were vi¬ 
ciously put down in the 1940s and 
1950s. Students were massacred in 
Tlatelolco Square in 1968. Electrical 
workers, Ford workers and maquilado¬ 
ra workers all faced suppression even 
as the regime went into decline. These 
examples illustrate the Bonapartist 
character of the PRI regime, whatever 
its civilian veneer. 

Rogers also fails to draw the sub¬ 
stantial conclusion about the regime 
that socialists in Mexico did at the time: 
that the PRI blocked the emeigence of 
independent working class politics. In 
the words of Jose Revueltas, it left “the 
proletariat without a head”. The PRI 
didn’t just repress - it also incorporat¬ 
ed and coopted the labour movement, 
holding back the working class despite 
tremendous examples of militancy. 

The present-day relevance of Mexi¬ 
can Bonapartism is clear. If Mexican 
Bonapartism is an analogy with Vene¬ 
zuela today - and I’ve argued in Soli¬ 
darity and the Weekly Worker that it is 
- then socialists should draw conclu¬ 
sions from it about Chavez. 

At the very least it means sharp ide¬ 
ological demarcation from Bolivarian- 
ismo, the fight for an independent 
workers’ party and to make the unions 
independent of the government. It 
means warning of the likelihood of 
cooption and of repression. These 
conclusions flow logically from the 
AWL’s analysis. For Rogers they are 
merely bolted on 

Secondly, Rogers makes a lot of some 
ambiguous phrases in the political dec¬ 
laration of the Patty of Revolution and 
Socialism (PRS) in Venezuela. I also 
pointed to someoftheparty’s weakness¬ 
es in my articles in Solidarity. 

However, the reason I think we 
should be positive about the PRS is 
that it is sharply critical of Chavez, is 
trying to build an independent work¬ 
ers’ party in Venezuela and fighting for 
class-struggle trade unionism. 

I think it’s consistent with working 
class independence for the PRS to 
oppose US intervention and the exist¬ 
ing bourgeois opposition, as well as 
the government. It is also quite right 
that the party should use the opportu¬ 
nities created by the Chavez regime, 
such as co-management, to advance its 
politics. 

What is the job of Marxists in rela¬ 
tion to this development? We should 
offer our support and solidarity to the 
PRS as a matter of principle. But inter¬ 
national socialists can also offer ideo¬ 
logical clarity, lessons of previous 
struggles and above all encourage¬ 
ment that their stand against Chavez 
justified. 

That’s what the AWL is doing By 
contrast, Rogers offers only confu¬ 
sion and softness on Chavez. This is 
no use whatsoever to the PRS or any¬ 
one else trying to fight for working 
class socialism in Venezuela. 

Paul Hampton 
AWL 


Like a shot 

In the beginning I thought George 
Galloway was OK and I was looking 
forward to hearing what he had to say 
in the Big brother house. I realise that 
it is a game show, but surely a person 
like George with his experience should 
have been able to handle it. 

This makes me wonder how on earth 
he wouldcope with being prime minis¬ 
ter, as surely this a stress fill job. Wmld 
he turn to bullying people to get what 
he wants? Or would he simply insult 
everyone? Preston and Chantelle are 
two young people (not kids) and 
George picked on them because he 
thinks he can bully the people who may 
not be as experienced as he is. There is 
no way that George is going to get very 
far now and if for some reason he did 
become PM then I would be out of this 
country like a shot. 

If he had one good bone in his body 
then he would go on live TV and apol¬ 
ogise to Preston and everyone for his 
behaviour and let the public know that 
he has leamt from the experience. I am 
sure that he won’t, as he seems to think 
he is the most perfect man in the world 

No, young people don’t hate all 
MPs -just the ones that are plain rude 
and nasty! 

Sarah Charlton 
email 

Posing 

IfGalloway, Tina Becker and the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party spent any time actu¬ 
ally reading the Communist manifesto 
instead of posing with it, as Galloway 
did on Big brother , we might (a big 
‘might’) be nearer to building a mass 
revolutionary party instead of the 57 
varieties of anti-communist gossip- 
mongering opportunist twats trying to 
throw a daft reformist ‘Stop the War’ 
net over the anti-imperialist struggle of 
the working class. 

Tim Evans 
email 



Your SW Kenning suggests: “The se¬ 
cret state knows the SWP from top to 
bottom. It runs agents in its ranks” 
(Weekly Worker January 19). 

Why on earth would it bother doing 
so? The SWP (like all of the so-called 
revolutionary left in the UK) is noth¬ 
ing but a farce; it is a club of ageing, 
bearded polytechnic lecturers playing 
at revolution, while boring everyone to 
tears. 

Karal Radek 

email 

Spot on 

I thought the article ‘Victim of“democ- 
racy”’ was very informative,andapoint 
ofreference in relation to the SWP cen¬ 
tral committee and its form of democ¬ 
racy. 

Clearly, John Rees and co have 
taught Matt Kidd some rather brutal 
facts about the reality of SWP ‘democ¬ 
racy’ and I believe, through experience 
as an ex-SWP member, that your points 
could not be more spot on. 

Davy Carlin 
Belfast 

Socialist bans 

Terry Liddle’s arguments for the ban¬ 
ning ofal co hoi are not merely perverse 
from the point of view of simple logic: 
they reveal an extremely disturbing 
trend towards the authoritarian in the 
comrade’s thinking (Letters, January 
26). 

First, he blithely equates the use of 
booze with its abuse, when he gives us 
a litany of personal disasters and so¬ 
cial problems caused by “addicts”. 
“There is a problem,” he thunders “and 
it demands a solution.” 


Of course, the vast majority of peo¬ 
ple who use this drug are not “addicts” 
and are therefore not contributors to 
the stinky tsunami of “piss, shit and 
puke” Terry sees looming threateningly 
over our society. It really is sanctimo¬ 
nious, anti-working class claptrap to 
imply anything different 

Yes, addiction to any drug is “a prob¬ 
lem” - but Terry’s Taliban solutions 
would make the problem worse, not 
better. Essentially, the comrade advo¬ 
cates oppression, taking as his model 
the successes in driving alcohol under¬ 
ground in the “state of Utah ... parts 
of India and, of course ... the muslim 
countries”. This would be enforced by 
the “honest organs of security” we 
wouldbe blessed with under socialism, 
which would merrily slash all about 
them with “the sharp sword of the rev¬ 
olution”, he tells us (I can only presume 
seriously ...). 

This is appallingly reactionaiy. There 
is no reason not to suppose that - for 
the foreseeable future, under whatev¬ 
er social system we had -manymillions 
of people will continue to use recrea¬ 
tional drugs. The vast majority will do 
so sensibly and with no terrible conse¬ 
quences either to their health or socie¬ 
ty’s cohesion. But Terry and his shiny 
“honest organs” would erforce a ban, 
essentially for reasons of smug, par- 
son-style moralism. 

The lessonofprohibitioninthe Unit¬ 
ed States is not that it failed because it 
was “a corrupt society” (apart from 
Utah, presumably). It was that, once 
this (perfectly legitimate) demand for a 
particular drug was driven under¬ 
ground, its supply was gifted to crimi¬ 
nals and, in its turn, this fact led to a 
significant increase in the general cor¬ 
ruption of American public life. 

Comrade Liddle is free to partake or 
abstain, as his conscience dictates. He 
should afford the rest of us the same 
democratic choice. 

Mark Morrison 
anail 

Royal 'we’ 

It is a credit to the strength of stomach 
of the Weekly Worker editorial team 
that they so regularly feature the anti¬ 
democratic nonsense from Liz Hosk- 
ings on the question of abortion. Her 
latest is pretty typical and all its reac¬ 
tionary content has been effectively 
answered in your pages previously - 
not something that appears to have 
made an impact on any ofLiz’s intensely 
repetitive arguments, ofcourse (Letters, 
January 26). 

One thing did strike me, however. 
Contemptuously referring to the ‘so¬ 
cialist feminists’ who support abortion, 
she dubs them a “self-proclaimed elite 
[that] has no right to speak as if they 
represent the interests of all women - 
they represent nobody but them¬ 
selves”. 

She then signs off her letter with the 
comment that “women are ethical be¬ 
ings just as men are - and we do not 
want the ‘right to choose’ to commit 
atrocities, thank you” (my emphasis). 

So, when socialists and feminists 
stand up for the right of women to con¬ 
trol tharown fertility -amilitant demand 
that has had a long and proud history 
- “they represent nobody but them¬ 
selves”. But when Liz writes her semi¬ 
religious bilge that women who 
undergo abortions have chosen to 
“commit atrocities”, she speaks for the 
collective “we” - the female sex in gen¬ 
eral presumably. 

Andy London 
anail 

Forgive and 
forget 

I am on the left of the Green Party. I 
don’t support the Liberal Democrats, 
but if I was a member I would vote for 


Simon Hughes as leader. Although he 
lacks the radical vision of the Greens, 
compared to the other Lib Dem leader¬ 
ship candidates, Simon has a better 
record on human rights, social justice 
and environmental issues. 

The Liberals fought a very dirty cam- 
pa ign during the B ermondsey by-elec¬ 
tion in 1983. Some of their male 
canvassers went around the constitu¬ 
ency wearing lapel stickers emblazoned 
with the words, ‘I’ve been kissed by 
Peter Tatchell’, in a blatant bid to win 
the homophobic vote. Simon’s elec¬ 
tion leaflets described him as “the 
straight choice”. 

A party member involved in the Lib¬ 
eral campaign recently confessed to me 
that the Liberals were behind the anon¬ 
ymous and illegal campaign leaflet, 
‘Which queen will you vote for?’, 
which ridiculed my sexuality and invit¬ 
ed local voters to have a go at me by 
listing my home address and phone 
number. After that leaflet was distrib¬ 
uted around the constituency, there 
were dozens of attacks on my home and 
I was deluged with hate mail, death 
threats and obscene, homophobic 
phone calls. 

But that is in the past. I don’t hold 
grudges. I believe in redemptioa Since 
his election, Simon has redeemed him¬ 
self by voting for gay equality. That’s 
all that matters now. He should be 
judged on his policies, not his private 
life. 

The Lib Dems are, unfortunately, not 
a radical party. They are mostly good 
on democracy and human rights is¬ 
sues, but they support the pro-busi¬ 
ness, neoliberal economic project of 
globalisation Nevertheless, in Lib Dem 
terms, Simon is on the left of the party. 
Of all the leadership contenders, he is 
the most progressive. I hope he is 
elected leader. His election could help 
shift British politics a little further left- 
of-centre . 

Peter Tatchell 
Outrage 

STWC appeal 

March 18 2006 marks three years since 
the illegal invasion of Iraq. Since then 
over 100,000 lives have been lost and 
George Bush and Tony Blair are now 
threatening future wars in Iran and 
Syria. 

March 18-19 have been designated 
international days of protest, and ac¬ 
tions are planned in dozens of coun¬ 
tries, including the USA, UK, Iraq, 
India, Mali, Japan and at least 15 Euro¬ 
pean countries. 

The UK’s national demonstration is 
on Saturday March 18 and peace 
groups all over the country are now 
organising to build support. All dem¬ 
onstrations cost money to organise. 
Hundreds of thousands ofleaflets and 
tens of thousands of posters are need¬ 
ed to make sure that everyone hears 
about our demonstration. Meetings 
have to be organised, staging and PA 
are needed for the demonstration rally, 
expenses for the international speak¬ 
ers have to be paid office administra¬ 
tion has to be maintained, and much 
more. 

We are making a financial appeal to 


all Stop the War supporters to help us 
fund this demonstration. All opinion 
polls show that the anti-war movement 
in Britain represents the majority view 
of the British people who opposed the 
war and want the occupation of Iraq to 
be ended. Please donate as generous¬ 
ly as you can to ensure that the voice 
of peace continues to be heard. 

Send a cheque made payable to 
‘Stop the War Coalition’ to STWC, 27 
Britannia Street, London WCIX 9JP or 
donate online at www.stopwar.org.uk/ 
new/involved/joinonline. htm. 

Tony Benn 
President, STWC 

Iran bus strike 

Hundreds of workers and members of 
their families were arrested on January 
28 in Tehran. 

As Tehran bus workers were pre¬ 
paring for a one-day strike in protest 
at the continued detention of their 
union leader, Mansour Ossanlou, the 
security forces unleashed a devastat¬ 
ing attack on Vahed Company drivers 
and workers. At 4am military police at¬ 
tacked the houses of many labour 
activists from this company, taking 
them and their families to prison. The 
wife of one union leader; Davood Ra- 
zavi, was severely beaten on the head 
with baton, before being pushed into 
a police car. 

In Tehran’s 1 st and 6th districts, the 
police used tear gas to disperse a 
crowd who were supporting the strik¬ 
ing bus workers. Many were arrested 
In 4th district alone 500 workers who 
had gathsed in a peaceful picket of the 
bus depot were arrested after the se¬ 
curity forces used tear gas to disperse 
the crowd 

The wives of two other Vahed Com¬ 
pany labour activists, Saeed Torabian 
and Hayat Gheybi, have also been held 
by the authorities, presumably to act 
as hostages to force their husbands to 
call off the strike. Many activists are 
reporting attacks on their homes. 

There are 15,000 Vahed workers in 
Tehran and its suburbs and in the last 
strike, on December2 5 2005,over8,000 
works's took action, bringing traffic to 
a complete halt 

The pro-capitalist islamic regime in 
Iran cannot tolerate Vahed Bus work¬ 
ers because they are in the forefront 
of a growing workers’ movement de¬ 
manding independent (non-islamic) 
trade unions, better working condi¬ 
tions and payment of their unpaid 
wage s. 

These workers are the genuine anti¬ 
imperialist forces in Iran, not the cor¬ 
rupt clerics who rule in the name of shia 
islam. Don’t allow people to be fooled 
by the anti-westem rhetoric of Iran’s 
clerics. Remember, they are the main 
backers and supporters of the occupa¬ 
tion government in Iraq. They are not 
anti-imperialist 

Tehran bus workers have spoken 
out. They are calling on the anti-capi¬ 
talist and anti-war movement, on un¬ 
ions and political organisations of the 
left, to support them by putting pres¬ 
sure on the Iranian regime. 

Workers Left Unity Iran 
www.etehadchap. org 


PUBLICATION 

Draft programme of the CPGB 

In 1981 the Leninists of the 'official' CPGB 
announced their open, disciplined and 
principled struggle to reforge the Communist 
Party. This draft program me represents a 
milestone in this defining task. 

Now republished in pamphlet form. 

£1.50 or *2.00 (including postage). 


draft 

programme 


, 3 ! 
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What’s principle 
got to do with it? 


London Communist 
Forum 

Sunday February 5, 5pm: ‘Marx’s 
missing book on wage labour’, 
using Michael Lebowitz’s Beyond 
‘Capital’ as a study guide. 
Diorama Arts Centre, 34 
Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 
(nearest tubes: Regents Park, 
Great Portland Street). 



C PGB members attended the 
‘Fighting the asylum and 
immigration acts - defy sec¬ 
tion 9!’ conference in Manchester 
last weekend - billed as “a working 
conference for trade unionists, anti¬ 
deportation campaigners and anti¬ 
racists”. Attendance was good, 
with around 150-200 present - most 
of them already involved in local 
anti-deportation campaigns, but 
with a healthy proportion of asy¬ 
lum-seekers themselves. 

In terms of the organised left, by 
far the most prominent group was 
Workers Power, whose comrades 
did much of the organising, and 
seem to be approaching this field 
of work with a refreshing degree of 
seriousness. In contrast the Social¬ 
ist Workers Party was underrepre¬ 
sented in the extreme. It had no 
stall, no paper-sellers, not even a 
Respect leaflet. 

Much of the conference was ded¬ 
icated to the discussion of practi¬ 
calities and the sharing of 
knowledge and experience regard¬ 
ing anti-deportation campaigns. 
There were three workshops focus¬ 
ing on ‘trade unions fighting sec¬ 
tion 9’, ‘how to win anti-deportation 
campaigns’ and ‘the media and anti¬ 
deportation campaigns’, as well as 
a number of plenary speeches on 
practical issues, including the legal 
situation. Rosie Kane was also 
there to report on how the Scottish 
Socialist Party has been active in 
opposing deportation snatch 
squads. 

In addition to the sharing of pos¬ 
itive experiences there was an at¬ 
tempt on the part of some of the 
organisers, including Workers 
Power, to map out a strategy. To 
this end a draft motion had been 
produced for conference to dis- 


ln the end the SWP scrabbled 
together an alternative, minimalist 
motion of its own, which put 
together the usual vague 'defend 
asylum-seekers’ slogans with a 
specific opposition to particular 
regulations such as section 9 


proposed by George Binette (WP). 
This sparked a debate which was 
with us for the rest of the day and 
is one that revolutionaries must win 


if the movement is to go forward. 
The motion was generally very 
good and included the all-important 
formulation: “We seek the repeal of 
all anti-asylum-seeker legislation 
and all immigration controls, which 
are the roots from which the asylum- 
seeker ‘issue’ arises. If capital has 
the right to move freely, so should 
labour.” 

This was too much for the SWP 
comrades present, particularly Ela- 
ne Heffernan, who spent the rest of 
the conference doing all she could 
to scupper this motion. The SWP 
formally upholds the principle of 
open borders, but apparently re¬ 
gards this as some kind of abstract 
mantra, unsuitable for ‘coalitions’ 
like Respect and, presumably, 
‘broad’ anti-deportation campaigns. 
According to comrade Heffernan, 
we must “separate the campaign 
against immigration controls” from 
this campaign, which was just 
against section 9. Which begs the 
question: just 

where is this 
“campaign 


SWPs Elane Heffernan: 
a rgui ng agai nst o pen borders 


against immigration controls” tak¬ 
ing place? 

The SWP also felt that the call 
within the motion for the physical 
defence of asylum-seekers from 
snatch squads and the like was 
“too far ahead of where people’s 
consciousness is at”. Utter op¬ 
portunist crap. People already or¬ 
ganise themselves in spontaneous 
campaigns in response to moves 
to deport their neighbours - often 
valued members of their commu¬ 
nity whose only ‘crime’ is that 
they are in the wrong place at the 
wrong time. In the heat of the bat¬ 
tle passions are aroused and peo¬ 
ple can easily be won to various 
forms of direct action. 

In the end the SWP scrabbled to¬ 
gether an alternative, minimalist 
motion of its own, which put to¬ 
gether the usual vague ‘defend 
asylum-seekers’ slogans with a 
specific opposition to particular 
regulations such as section 9. “We 
need to come away with something 
that’s going to make a difference” 
was the argument 

When I proposed the CPGB’s 
open borders motion at Respect 
conference it was outrageously 
slammed by the SWP as “abstract” 
- as if the demand for all people to 
be allowed to live and work any¬ 
where has no bearing on the rights 
of specific individuals facing depor¬ 
tation. Well, this motion was the ul¬ 
timate in abstraction - aimed at 
preventing the politicisation of peo¬ 
ple being drawn into single-issue 
campaigns and instead pandering 
to current levels of consciousness. 

Fortunately the open borders 
motion was passed in addition to 
that of the SWP. But the SWP’s 
attitude will certainly cause prob¬ 
lems. Its refusal to fight for the main 
question has a fragmentary effect: 
instead of achieving a principled 
unity, it encourages the belief that 
each individual migrant is a special 
case, more deserving of support 
than the others • 

Dave Isaacson 


Sheffield Communist 
Forum 

C all Lee on 07908 904310 formore 
details. 

Cardiff Communist 
Forum 

Call Bob on 07816 480679formore 
details. 

Socialist Historians 
Group 

1956 conference, Saturday 
F ebruary 4, 9.30am to 4pm, 

Institute of Historical Research, 
Senate House, Malet Street, 
London WC1. Sessions include: 
Suez, Hungary, Nasser and Egypt, 
the Communist Party and the new 
left. Speakers: Sami Ramadani, 

Stan Newens, Anne Alexander, 
Mike Haynes, Neil Davidson, Paul 
Blackledge 
Entry £15/£ 10. 

Organised by London Socialist 
Historians Group: 07803 1 67266: 
conference2006@londonsocialist 
historians.org 

Justice for Nuur 
Saeed 

Demonstration, Saturday Febru¬ 
ary 4, 2pm, Plumstead police 
station, London SE18. Somali 
Nuur Saeed ‘fell from abalcony’ 
to his death during a police 
operation targeting Somalis (two 
suspects allegedly involved in 
the shooting of WPC Sharon 
Beshenivsky in Bradford are 
Somalis with links to south-east 
London). 

Justice for Nuur Campaign: 07939 
23 1 905; justicefornuurcampaign@ 
googlemail.com 

For a secular Iraq 

Seminar, Sunday February 5,2pm, 
room 3A, Union of London 
University, Malet Street, London 
WC 1. Despite the ‘elections’, 
there is ongoing occupation, 
terrorism and violation of women’s 
rights. Speakers: Jean Lambert, 
Green Party MEP; Houzan 
Mahmoud, Organisation of 
Women’s Freedom in Iraq; Nadia 
Mahmood, Iraq Freedom Con¬ 
gress. Chair: Maria Exall, Commu¬ 
nication Workers Union EC 
member. 

Convened by Organisation of 
Women’s Freedom in Iraq. 
Sponsored by Iraq Freedom 
Congress. 

07956 8 83001; 
houzan73@yahoo.co.uk 

Beyond New Labour 

Debate and discussion, Tuesday 
February 14, 7pm, room N, 
Portcullis House, Westminster, 
London SW1 (next to Westmin¬ 
ster tube, opposite Big Ben). 
Speakers include: John McDon¬ 
nell MP, Paul Feldman, co-author 
of A world to win, Ted Knight 
(Amicus). 

Organised by A World to Win: 
www. aw or ldtowin.net 


ACTION 

Stop the BNP 

Unite Against Fascism national 
conference, Saturday February 18, 

9.30am to 5.30pm, TUC conference 
centre, Congress House, Great 
Russell Street, London WC 1. 

Speakers include: Ken Livingstone, 
Billy Hayes (CWU), Kat Fletcher 
(NUS), Mohammed Azam (Labour 
NEC), Lee Jasper (National 
Assembly Against Racism), Iqbal 
Sacranie (Muslim Council of 
Britain), Weyman Bennett (UAF), 
Linda Riordan MP. 

Registration; delegates £10; 
individuals £5/£3. 

UAF, PO Box 36871, London 
WC1X 9XT; www.uaf.org.uk 

Where is Marxist 
theory today? 

Critique conference 2006, Saturday 
March 4, 10am to 5pm, London 
School of Economics, Clement 
House, Aldwych, London WC2. 
Speakers include: Nonnan Levine, 
Hillel Ticktin, Suzi Weissman, 

Savas Matsas, Mike Macnair. 
critique@eng.gla.ac .uk; 
www.critiquejoumal.net 

Turning the tables on 
the state 

Conference - Achieving human and 
social rights in the 21st century. 
Saturday March 11, 11am to 4.30pm 
(registration and coffee: 

10.30am),Diorama Arts Centre D2, 
Euston Centre, Regents Place, 

London NW1 (nearest tubes: 

Warren Street, Euston). 

Speakers include: Bill Bowring, 
Professor of human rights and 
international law, Saleh Mamon, 
Campaign Against Criminalising 
Communities, Glenn Rikowski, Paul 
Feldman, co-author of A world to 
win. Comedy with Dylan Strain’s 
team. 

Admission: £5/£3 (including 
refreshments) 

Organised by A World to Win: 
www.aworldtowin.net 

Hope not hate 

Billy Bragg’s tour againstracism and 
fascism, April-June: 13 venues in Brit¬ 
ain and Ireland. In support of Unite, 
Love Music, Hate Racism and 
Searchlight. Sponsored by Amicus, 
GMB, RMT and Unison. 

Tickets: £25, £20, £15. Details: 020 
89870123. 

No-one is Illegal 

Advanced notice of national 
meeting, Saturday July 15, 1pm, 

Cross Street chapel, Cross Street, 
central Manchester. Refreshments 
from 12 noon, disabled access, 
entry by donation. 
www.noii.org.uk 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary 
Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo.com 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the 
struggle going Put our Party’s 
name and address, together with 
the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, 
do not hesitate to contact us. 

We have moved 

Please note the new telephone 
number for both the CPGB and the 
Weekly Worker : 

020 8985 6638 
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RELIGIOUS HATRED 



Freedom of speech 
still in danger 


While Blair’s defeat over religious incitement is to be welcomed, 
the new law could still be wielded against the working class, writes 
Peter Manson. That is why it is appalling that George Galloway 
and Respect were New Labour’s only allies in the Commons 



T he twin defeat suffered by New 
Labour in the House of Com¬ 
mons over its latest anti-free 
speech measure, the Religious and Ra¬ 
cial Hatred Bill, on January 3 1, is tobe 
welcomed But it owed everything to 
a motley collection, including the Tory 
and Liberal Democrat parties, the 
House of Lords, rightwing libertarians, 
muslims, Christian fundamentalists, 
liberals, artists and various leftwing 
groups and individuals; and nothing 
at all to a mass mobilisation by the big 
battalions of the organised working 
class. Indeed George Galloway and the 
Socialist Workers Party lined up with 
New Labour. 

Last year the Lords, through a se¬ 
ries of amendments, had considera¬ 
bly watered down the wording, if not 
the overall effect, of the bill, but the 
government had dug in its heels - at¬ 
tempting to reinstate most of what 
had been deleted and insert its own 
‘compromise’ amendments that made 
it clear what its real intention was - 
under the guise of defending reli¬ 
gious minorities, to give itself reserve 
powers to move against any politico- 
religious dissident whose words or 
actions it found particularly troubling. 

The Lords had voted in a clause 
which assured us that nothing in the 
bill should “be read or given effect in 
a way which prohibits or restricts dis¬ 
cussion, criticism or expressions of 
antipathy, dislike, ridicule, insult or 
abuse of particular religions or the 
beliefs or practices of their adherents, 
or of any other belief system or the 
beliefs or practices of its adherents, 
or proselytising or urging adherents 
of a different religion or belief system 
to cease practising theirreligjon or be¬ 
lie f system”. 

This seems pretty con¬ 
clusive, in that it ap¬ 
pears at first sight 
to be effective¬ 
ly negating 


the legislation in its entirety. Howev¬ 
er, even under the amended version 
of the bill, which has now passed into 
law, you could still be found guilty of 
a crime if it is proved you intended - 
during the course of your “discussion, 
criticism or expressions of antipathy, 
dislike, ridicule, insult or abuse”, etc - 
to stir up hatred. Your incitement to 
hatred would still be illegal if your 
words, actions, images, etc were con¬ 
sidered “threatening”, not merely 
“abusive” or “insulting”, to followers 
ofa parti cularre ligionor belief system. 

This is certainly an improvement, 
but - despite being welcomed by a 
whole range of artists, writers, cam¬ 
paigners for secularism and religious 
believers - hardly provides a clear-cut 
defence of the right to free expre ssion, 
including the right to offend After all, 
when words deemed “abusive” are 
used, they will frequently be per¬ 
ceived as “threatening” - and it is not 
a straightforward matter to prove that 
the intention was only the former. 

For example, if some anarchist hot¬ 
head were to condemn the Church of 
England establishment as being the 
moving hand behind modembig busi¬ 
ness and the imperialist war machine 
and that the senior clergy ought to be 
put on trial before the people for aid¬ 
ing and abetting mass murder, it does 
not take a genius to work out that such 
a person could find themselves ac¬ 
cused of employing sinister threats to 
incite religious hatred, even under the 
new act as it stands. 

The government’s attempts to give 
assurances that freedom of expression 
would still be guaranteed under its 
proposals were truly pathetic. Accord¬ 
ing to home office minister Paul Gog- 
gins, you could say whatever you 
liked with impunity - unless you 
“intended to stir up religious 
hatred” or were “reckless 
as to whether religious 
hatred would be 
stirred up”. 

Goggins said 
there was nothing 
in the bill which 
would stop peo¬ 
ple telling j okes 
or condemning 
particular reli- 
gions: “... 

we’re putting 
on the face 
of the bill a 
very clear 
commitment 
that, provid¬ 
ing people 
are not set¬ 
ting out to 
incite ha¬ 
tred, then 
they can have 
robust discus¬ 
sion, criticism, 
ridicule, even 
expressed in 
abusive 
and in¬ 
sulting 







Dr Siddiqui: for free speech 

terms.” 

C omedian and actor Rowan Atkin¬ 
son summed up the government’s at¬ 
tempt to face both ways when he 
noted: “So effectively all that clause 
is doing is saying, ‘You have not com¬ 
mitted an offence, unless of course 
you have committed the offence, in 
which case I am afraid you have com¬ 
mitted an offence’.” 

Goggins unintentionally exposed 
the repressive nature of the new law 
through the ludicrous example he 
gave: it could be used to ban posters 
which had a group of muslim women 
- one of whom is white - all wearing 
burqas and which claimed that this 
was the uniform of suicide bombers. 
Apart from one of the women being 
white - hard to tell if she is wearing 
head-to-toe covering - this would al¬ 
ready be illegal under existing race 
laws. Muslims are to all intents and 
purposes regarded as an Asian ‘race’. 

Returning to our previous analogy, 
what if, in the best traditions of anti- 
clericalism, we replaced the poster of 
a woman in a burqa with one of an 
army chaplain brandishing a rocket 
launcher in one handand a bible inthe 
other? I assure you that our intention 
would be to provoke feelings of con¬ 
tempt, loathing and, yes, “hatred” for 
the religious establishment. 

Nevertheless, thanks to the defeat 
of the two government amendments, 
it will now be much more difficult to 
prove an offence has been committed 
But, intheright climate, the legislation, 
even as it stands, would undoubted¬ 
ly be wielded against the bourgeoi¬ 
sie’s main objective enemy: the 
working class. 

That is why it is an absolute disgrace 
that the only non-Labour MP to vote 
for the government’s two unsuccess¬ 
ful amendments was George Galloway, 
whose party, Respect, puts itself for¬ 
ward as the organisation capable of fill¬ 
ing the vacuum left by the lack of 
working class representation. Gallo¬ 
way was the only member outside the 
ranks of New Labour who was pre¬ 
pared to vote down the commitment to 
free expression contained in the previ¬ 


ous Lords insertion. The Labour left 
was reasonably united in its opposition 
to the bill. John McDonnell issued a 
statement on behalf of the Socialist 
Campaign Group welcoming the gov¬ 
ernment’s defeat (January 31). There 
were 27 rebel Labour MPs. 

Galloway was backed by the SWP, 
whose leading cadres have insisted 
that it is the duty of Respect to sup¬ 
port this bill - obviously an important 
plank in Tony Blair’s overall assault on 
democratic rights. To do otherwise, 
they argue, would mean being per¬ 
ceived as failing to defend muslim 
rights and stand firm against islamo- 
phobia. 

This is nonsense. Even if it was true 
that the legislation was aimed at en¬ 
hancing muslim rights (anti-establish- 
mentmuslims will surely be among the 
first targets), it is futile to try and pro¬ 
tect a minority by going along with the 
suppression of the rights of all. And or¬ 
ganisations representing muslims were 
among those campaigning against the 
legislation - most notably the Muslim 
Parliament and the Muslim Forum. 

For example, Dr Gbayasuddin Sid- 
diqui of the Muslim Parliament, previ¬ 
ously an enthusiastic supporter of 
Respect, takes a position totally at 
odds with both his fonner party and 
the largest islamic umbrella grouping, 
the Muslim Council of Britain. 

“I believe that respect for muslims 
will not be achieved through laws,” he 
told me. “The way forward is through 
more integration and closer coopera¬ 
tion. In our view the MCB have iso¬ 
lated themselves from civil society - 
the message they have put across is: 
‘We are more concerned with dogma 
than freedom of speech’. I have tried 
to persuade the MCB that they would 
achieve a lot more by standing with 
civil society, but they didn’t accept 
this argument.” 

According to Dr Siddiqui “It was 
muslim civilisation thatcreated the ba¬ 
sis for free speech, for free interaction, 
and this inspired European civilisa¬ 


tion. But the muslim world declined 
because it abandoned this philoso¬ 
phy. It is so sad that today we should 
be perceived as standing against free 
speech rather than embracing it It is 
indicative of the decline in muslim 
scholarship.” 

Whatever you think of the histori¬ 
cal accuracy of this, the democratic 
sentiment underlying it is admirable. 
It really gives the lie to the SWP’s 
claim that the defence of free expres¬ 
sion is secondary, compared to the 
need to be perceived as combating 
islamophobia. In fact the SWP’s sim¬ 
plistic stance is deeply and danger¬ 
ously patronising - muslims are 
apparently incapable of seeing 
through Blair’s ploy to win back their 
votes and all we can do is try to pull 
the same trick ourselves. Just as mus¬ 
lims cannot be won to uphold gay 
rights, a woman’s right to chose an 
abortion or even the secular equality 
of beh eve rand non-believer, so in the 
SWP view they cannot be won to 
champion the freedom of all as the 
best way toprotect their own freedom. 

If George Galloway, Respect and 
the organisations of the working class 
will not stand firm against every in¬ 
fringement of democracy, it is inevita¬ 
ble that workers, including those from 
ethnic minorities, will turn to those 
who, for their own opportunistic rea¬ 
sons, opposed Blair this time. Neither 
the Liberal Democrats nor tire nation¬ 
alists - and certainly not the Conserv¬ 
atives - are reliable in this regard. 

If it suited their purposes, every one 
of them would back such measures. 
In this sense Charles Clarke was not 
completely wrong when he said that 
the other parties - particularly the To¬ 
ries - were primarily concerned with 
inflicting a defeat on the government 
rather than dealing with the issues. 

Just as the working class is the only 
consistently democratic class, revo¬ 
lutionaries who aspire to lead them 
must themselves he consistently dem¬ 
ocratic • 


Fighting fund 

Good news, 
bad news 


F irst the good news. We have 
well and truly exceeded our 
£600 fighting fund target for Janu¬ 
ary with some very welcome dona¬ 
tions in the last few days of the 
month - thanks to KT and SB (£20), 
PL, VJ and FT (£ 10 each). Our final 
total was £700 exactly. 

Now the bad news. Our cam¬ 
paign to up the number of stand¬ 
ing orders to our paper seems to 
have ground to a halt, with not a 
single new pledge received over 
the last seven days. While our Jan¬ 
uary success is most pleasing, 
what weurgently needis a commit¬ 
ment from our readers and support¬ 
ers to guarantee regular income - 
as we have found to our cost, one 
month’s victory can be replaced by 
disappointment the next, leaving 
us unable to do more than keep up 


with our running costs rather than 
plan for expansion and improve¬ 
ment in a controlled way. 

Another let-down over the last 
seven days has been the absence 
of a single donation received via our 
website. Quite remarkable really. 
Last week we had 13,138 online 
readers, yet not one of them 
thought to leave their calling card - 
or rather their credit card - to show 
their appreciation with a gift using 
our PayPal facility. 

Next week I hope to be able to re¬ 
port good news all round - a healthy 
start to February’s fund, some web 
donations and, most of all, a spurt 
in our standing order appeal • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers older foim, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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More 


O n January 31 the government 
disclosed the name of the 
hundredth British soldier to 
be killedinlraq. Itisa significant land¬ 
mark, albeit not comparable to the lev¬ 
el of US casualties. Meanwhile, on 
January 20 the results of the Decem¬ 
ber election to the Iraq national assem- 
bly (set up under the constitution 
‘agreed’ in October) were finally an¬ 
nounced. In January it was also re¬ 
ported, a lot more quietly, that the 
average of daily attacks by the insur¬ 
gents had risen from 54 in December 
2004 to 77 in December 2005; and a 
bomb attack on pipelines cut off Iraqi 
oil exports through Turkey for the next 
month. 

We are approaching the third anni¬ 
versary of the big anti-war demonstra¬ 
te ns before the invasion. It is 
perhaps a moment to take stock. 

Elections 

The results of the elections in terms 
of percentages and seats gained are 
available on Wikipedia. The outline, 
which has been generally reported in 
the media, is that the United Iraqi Al¬ 
liance (UIA) coalition of shia islamist 
parties gainedjust less than an abso¬ 
lute majority, with the Kurdish nation¬ 
alist list coming second, the sunni 
islamist coalition, the Iraqi Accord 
Front (IAF), was third 

The secularist Iraqi National List 
(INL), which includes not only groups 
which formed a coalition with Iyad 
Allawi in January 2005, but those 
which worked with the Iraqi Commu¬ 
nist Party at that time, was a long way 
behind in fourth. The main gainer was 
the IAF, which included groups that 
had not stood in the January 2005 
constituent assembly elections; and 
the main losers the INL (which had 
stood as two separate groups in that 
election), and the smaller parties. 

The two shifts are fairly clearly con¬ 
nected Voters in the ‘ sunni areas ’ were 
told by the same imams, as well as the 
guerrilla insurgents, to boycott the 
January 2005 election. This time they 
were told by their imams to vote IAF, 
and the insurgents did not make seri¬ 
ous attempts to enforce a boycott. 
With a large increase in the sunni is¬ 
lamist vote, the real underlying mar- 
ginality of the secular parties willing 
to collaborate with the occupiers be¬ 
came clear. 

On this occasion, the Sadrists - a 
shia tendency of a more nationalist 
character, identified with Moqtada al- 
Sadr but including some forces not 
directly led by him - stood under the 
banner of the UIA. An attempt has 
been made to break down the UIA 
result according to party. Wikipedia 
analyses the breakdown as giving the 
Supreme Council for the Islamic Rev¬ 
olution in Iraq (SCIRI), the most pro- 
Iranian party, 36 seats. Al-Sadr’s 
immediate supporters will have 28. 
The IslamicVirtue Party, a Sadristpar- 
ty independent of Moqtada and 
strong in Basra, will have 15. The two 
distinct wings of Dawa, the tradition¬ 
al shia islamist grouping, have respec¬ 
tively 13 and 12; and there are 24 
miscellaneous independents. The 
Norwegian historian Reidar Visser ar¬ 
gues that the main conclusions to be 
drawn from the elections are the rela¬ 
tive importance of the Sadrist current, 
the limits on the powerof SCIRI, and, 
underlying it all, the fundamental po¬ 
litical influence of local imams in the 
current Iraqi political situation (see 
http://historiae.org/). 

Political and military 

Negotiations to fonn a government are 
only just beginning. They are likely to 
be difficult and will be complicated by 


ballots, more bullets 



two facts. The first is that neither the 
Iraqi ‘government’ nor the occupiers 
are capable of providing elementary 
day-to-day security: the ‘government’ 
because it has no reliable troops’; the 
occupiers because they simply do not 
have enough troops on the ground or 
enough willingness to take casualties 
in street fighting. 

The second is that the political 
weightings revealed by the elections 
do not correspond with the military 
relation of forces on the ground The 
Kurdish nationalists dispose, in the 
peshmergas, of the only organised 
body of armed men capable of fight¬ 
ing the insurgents, and control a com¬ 
pact territory. SCIRI has in the Badr 
Brigade a militia, now largely integrat¬ 
ed inthe ‘Iraqi police’ which is clearly 
capable of terrorism against local po¬ 
litical opponents but shows no sign 
of being able to fight the insurgents. 
The Sadrist militia has repeatedly 
shown itself to be ineffective. 

The IAF can be considered as rep¬ 
resenting ‘sunnis’ in some sense, but 
it quite clearly does not represent or 
control the insurgents. These consti¬ 
tute a body of armed forces capable of 
coherent action, including targeting 
the occupiers. Their politics are less 
clear. Juan Cole summarises anArabic 
report from Al-Zaman newspaper 
which gives us some information. A 
group of guerrillas who were willing to 
negotiate, through intermediaries, with 
the US “said that [they] would cease 
their attacks if the US would sign a 
binding treaty guaranteeing the unity, 
sovereignty and independence of Iraq, 
in addition to a withdrawal timetable. 
They also demanded that the old Iraqi 
army be completely reconstituted and 
rearmed just as it had been. They also 
wanted compensation for damages. 
They said it would not be involved in 
politics. They wanted elections super¬ 
vised directly by the United Nations. 
They demanded that all laws be abro¬ 
gated that reflected foreign influence 
or contributed to a possible break-up 
of the country. They demanded that all 
militias of the religious parties be dis¬ 
solved, especially those in the shi’ite 
south” (www.juancole.com, January 
31) 

This indicates a substantively 
Ba’athist project, which the IAF does 
not represent. But it is clear that there 
are also islamist wings to the guerril¬ 
las. 

The occupiers’ tactics 

The Bush administration invaded 
Iraq in 2003 with the wholly unrealis¬ 
tic idea that through a period of US 
direct rule it could reconstruct Iraqi 
politics and society along the lines of 
the post-war reconstruction of west¬ 
ern Germany and Japan. The idea was 
unrealistic in the first place because it 
radically misunderstood what hap¬ 
pened in Germany and Japan after 
1945. This in turn had two aspects. 

First, the purges of Nazi and Japa¬ 
nese imperial officials were radically 
less extensive than the US purges of 
Ba’athists and the post-war recon¬ 
struction in fact involved substantial 
compromises with the existing state 
apparatus. 

Second, Germany and Japan could 
be restabilised because the Marshall 
Plan and the Bretton Woods agree¬ 
ments enabled a real economic recon¬ 
struction, which allowed substantial 
improvements in ordinary Germans’ 
and Japanese’ conditions of existence. 
The US administration of Iraq made no 
concessions whatever in the matter of 
neoliberalism and the corrupt assertion 
of the particular interests of those cap¬ 
itals which contribute to the Republi¬ 
can Party, and has hence been wholly 


unable to improve the material condi¬ 
tions of life affecting ordinary Iraqis. 

The second general aspect of the 
unrealism of the administration’s ide¬ 
as was that Rumsfeldand hisco-think- 
ers’ ‘war-lite’ conception involved 
using sufficient troops to smash the 
Ba’athist regime, but not enough to 
hold ground This was only remotely 
plausible because plainly the US state 
radically overestimated the support 
on the ground of its friends in the Ira¬ 
qi opposition. 

Since the evident failure of the pro¬ 
consular administration, the US ad¬ 
ministration has shifted to a more 
conventional counter-insurgency tac¬ 
tic. This consists of the combination 
of, on the one hand, military attrition, 
and on the other, efforts to undermine 
the insurgents’ political base. The 
aspect of military attrition consists in 
endeavours to seek and destroy the 
guerrillas, with an assertion that the 
guerrilla action ‘will not forceUS with¬ 
drawal’. If continued over a long time 
(10 years has been one suggestion, 
from Condoleezza Rice - AP October 
20 2005), it is expected that the guer¬ 
rillas will run short of both trained men 
and military materiel - as long as they 
are prohibited from having ‘sanctuar¬ 
ies’ in neighbouring countries or ex¬ 
ternal resupply. 

The efforts to undermine the insur¬ 
gents’ political base have taken the 
successive fonns of the ‘Iraqi govern¬ 
ing council’, the ‘interim government’ 
(July 2004), the constituent assembly 
elections in January 2005, the creation 
of a ‘government’ on this basis, the 
‘agreement’ to the constitution in Oc¬ 
tober, and now the national assembly 
elections. The idea is to draw as many 
Iraqi political forces as possible into 
horse-trading about the future after 
the occupiers leave. By doing so, it is 
hoped that (a) some groups which 
have militias will be led to shift into 
‘politics’; (b) a coalition will be creat¬ 
ed which has some sort of legitimacy, 
(c) this will enable the creation of 
armed forces in support of the coali¬ 
tion which can be relied on to fight the 
insurgents; and (d) it will undermine 
the broad, passive mass support 
which allows the insurgents to oper¬ 
ate. 

Tactics of this sort have been tried 
repeatedly in ‘counter-insurgency 
operations’ since 1945. It has to be 
noted that on very few occasions can 
they be said to have been successful. 
These are, moreover; largely cases in 
which the guerrillas did not have 
broad mass support, even passively. 
For example, in the most celebrated 
case, the Malayan emergency, the 
British were able to mobilise Malay 


majority nationalism/racism against 
the ethnic Chinese cadre of the Ma¬ 
layan Communist Party. 

In Iraq there is an additional prob¬ 
lem: there is no coherent majority. The 
guerrillas represent a majority of Iraqi 
opinion in that they are struggling to 
get rid of the occupiers. But there is 
also a majority whose political repre¬ 
sentatives are prepared, at least for 
limited purposes, to play ball with the 
occupiers’ politicalgqmes. So farthere 
is no sign that the guerrillas have apo¬ 
litical programme which could win 
majority support and impose a gov¬ 
ernment on the collaborators. There 
is also no sign that the collaborators 
are capable of putting together a co¬ 
herent political coalition which is ca¬ 
pable of imposing a government on the 
guerrillas. 

The destruction of Ba’athism has 
left behind political incoherence. The 
UIA is the largest minority, but is it¬ 
self split at least between SCIRI/Dawa 
and the Sadrists, who have a radical¬ 
ly different policy. In this situation it 
is hard to see how the US can either 
negotiate effectively with anyone 
who represents the guerrillas or find 
a coalition which can support its ef¬ 
forts to defeat them. 

Anew Vietnam? 

Iraq is like Vietnam in that eventually 
the occupiers will have to get out, and 
what they will leave behind them - 
whatever it is - will not be what they 
went in to get and to secure. It is also 
like Vietnam in that the outcome will 
probably be seen as a US defeat: un¬ 
less, as is possible, Iraq ends up be¬ 
ing overshadowed by US military 
action against Iran. 

Iraq is unlike Vietnam, however, in 
the incoherence of Iraqi politics. There 
is no equivalent of the Vietnamese 
Communist Party and the National 
Liberation Front, still less of the Dem¬ 
ocratic Republic of Vietnam, whose 
regular army eventually overthrew the 
puppet regime. Nor is there a USSR, 
as there was standing behind the 
DRV/VCP. 

The reason for this incoherence is 
not the ‘ fault’ oflraqis. It results in part 
from the falloftheUSSRandits impli¬ 
cations worldwide; in part from the 
related ascendancy of neoliberal eco¬ 
nomics on the world stage, which 
spreads poverty and insecurity espe¬ 
cially in the ‘third world’; in part from 
the rise ofpoliticalislam, which the US 
originally supported as a weapon 
against the left; and in major part from 
the sanctions war carried onby the US 
and Britain between 1991 and 2003, 
which ground down the Iraqi econo¬ 
my and society until the mosque was 


the only force left capable of express¬ 
ing social solidarity. 

Nonetheless, the result is that if the 
US pulls outoflraqit will not look like 
the US defeat in Vietnam: the triumph 
of the national movement. It will look 
like the more recent US withdrawals 
from Lebanon and Somalia. The les¬ 
son to be leamt will be that the US can 
inflict barbarism on foreign countries, 
but cannot impose any sort of con¬ 
structive order. 

If the US goes for an attack on Iran 
this will be all the more true. With US 
failure in Iraq, this could only be an 
air attack, andthere would be a strong 
temptation for such an attack to take 
the form of the terrorist use of nuclear 
weapons (see my article in Weekly 
Worker September 22 2005). 

The ground of this destructive char¬ 
acter is only immediately the neo-con 
ideology: Lebanon, Somalia and so on 
took place under earlier administra¬ 
tions with different ideologies. Under¬ 
lying it is the need of the US economy 
to create instability abroad in order to 
suck in foreign capital, and the con¬ 
tradiction between US capital’s needs 
for world hegemony and for low tax¬ 
es. These deep roots rest in turn on 
the relative decline of mainland US 
productive capital. In other words, die 
destructive character of US overseas 
interventions will continue until these 
are stopped. 

They can be stopped in one of two 
ways. The first is that the other capi¬ 
talist states finally break free of US 
hegemony and begin to construct a 
military coalition against the US. This 
is only another route to barbarism, 
since its logic would be to end in a 
new full-scale global conflict along 
the lines of 1914-45. The second is 
that the workers’ movement stops 
them by political action. It is this route 
only which leads to a way out of the 
downward spiral. 

It is this fact which means that it is 
still the fundamental task of the work¬ 
ers ’ movement in Britain to fight for the 
immediate withdrawal of British 
troops from Iraq. The hopeless char¬ 
acter of the apparent choice between 
the USandislamism in the Middle East 
makes no difference to this task: at the 
end of the day, the struggle against 
US aggression is global in scope and 
will inherently tend to undermine is- 
lamism. The present weakness of the 
anti-war movement is similarly no 
ground either for despair or for aim¬ 
ing for ‘achievable’ results - which 
turn out merely to be another form of 
support for the occupiers. 

‘Out now!’ is still die only right an¬ 
swer# 

Mike Macnair 
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PALESTINE 



No champion of the oppressed 

Socialists should not celebrate Hamas’s victory in the Palestinian elections. Women and secular forces will veiy 
likely be the first to suffer, says Katherine Quinn 


Human rights groups in Palestine 
are warning that Hamas will be 
quick to attempt to impose sharia 
on the school curricula. The 
women’s affairs centre in Gaza also 
fears that the imposition of the veil 
will be one of the ovganisation’s 
first acts. More and more women in 
Palestine complain about 
harassment on the streets when 
they are seen out with their heads 
uncovered 


H amas’s victory is mainly down 
to the inability of A1 Fatah to 
either deliver peace with or 
conduct a militant struggle against Is- 
rael. It has also failed to deliver any¬ 
thing like a civilised society for the 
masses of Palestinian people. Corrup¬ 
tion and internal feuding within Fatah 
allowed Hamas to successfully - and 
wrongly - portray itself as the cham¬ 
pion of the oppressed. 

Not surprisingly, the Muslim Asso- 
ciationofBritain was quick to celebrate 
Hamas’s victory: “The MAB wishes to 
congratulate the people of Palestine 
both inside the occupied territories and 
around the world, on the advent of the 
legislative elections, and the results 
that emerged therefrom. Furthermore, 
MAB joins the Palestinian people in 
their hopes, aspirations and prayers 
that these elections signal the first step 
towards bringing the long saga of oc¬ 
cupation, brutalisation and injustice 
which they have endured to an end” 
(www.mabonline.net, January 27). 

In reality, the result is very likely to 
increase the injustice suffered by the 
largest section of the Palestinian peo¬ 
ple: women. The forced imposition of 
the veil is likely to be the first step to¬ 
wards Hamas’s aim of creating a coun¬ 
try run according to islamic sharia law. 

MAB and Hamas are, of course, 
both national contingents of the 
Muslim Brotherhood. Naturally each 
contingent adapts to the political con¬ 
ditions of the country in which they 
operate. That explains MAB’s enthu¬ 
siasm. 

What about the Socialist Workers 
Party? It too, is celebrating Hamas’s 
victory. It is not that the SWP hopes 
MAB will be its partner in running 
Respect. Though this is hardly irrele¬ 
vant The SWP regards Hamas as an 
anti-imperialist force and an interna¬ 
tional ally. 

The current issue of Socialist Work¬ 
er (F ebruary 4) features a telephone 
interview with Musheer al-Masri, the 
Hamas MP for the northern Gaza Strip. 
And what an interview it is. Under the 
telling headline, “Hamas - we have the 
people’s support”, the comrades 
failed to ask a single critical question, 
merely publicising al-Masri’s views 


on, amongst other things, suicide 
bombings: 

“In the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
the Palestinians mounted fierce resist¬ 
ance to the occupation, including 
using suicide bombers. Al-Masri said 
the violence was not targeted against 
Jews, but ‘against those who occu¬ 
pied our land and unleashed terror on 
our people’. While Hamas joined oth¬ 
er Palestinian groups in coordinating 
resistance to the occupation, the 
movement swept the local elections 
last year and gained a reputation for 
its work in health, education and wel¬ 
fare .” 

That’s all right then 

Although even most bourgeois 
commentators have managed to work 
out that the victory of this islamic 
party might be bad news for women 
and secularists, Socialist Worker did 
not think that these were interesting 
enough topics to put to their friend in 
Hamas. 

It is, of course, true that Hamas has 
done work in “health, education and 
welfare” and has often acted as a sub¬ 
stitute state, with the aid of Saudi Ara¬ 
bian money. Undoubtedly, it will run 
Palestine in a more ‘disciplined’ way 
and be less corrupt than Fatah. After 
all, Hamas is a strictly organised reli¬ 
gious group. It is also true that, un¬ 
like the Taliban in Afghanistan, Hamas 
supports the education of women and 
is - officially - opposed to ‘honourkill¬ 
ings’. 

However, we should be very suspi¬ 
cious about the claims made by Ha¬ 
mas during the election period that the 
organisation does not intend “in the 
foreseeable future” to impose its reli¬ 
gious ideology - including its long¬ 
term commitment to sharia - on 
Palestinians. 

Human rights groups inPalestine are 
warning that Hamas will be quick to 
attempt to impose sharia on the school 
curricula. The women’s affairs centre 
in Gaza also fears that the imposition 
of the veil will be one of the organisa¬ 
tion’s first acts. For example, the cen¬ 
tre warns, Hamas candidate Mariam 
Farhat said in an interview before the 
elections that her first parliamentary 
campaign wouldbe for a law requiring 


all Palestinian women to wear thehijab. 
And more and more women in Pales¬ 
tine complain about harassment on the 
streets when they are seen out with 
their heads uncovered (see The Inde¬ 
pendent January 30). 

Of course, campaigns for the intro¬ 
duction of the veil are not just about 
a piece of cloth - they are about sys¬ 
tematically taking away the rights of 
women and the first step towards ex¬ 
ercising total control over society. It 
is worthwhile recalling what hap¬ 
pened in Iran after Khomeini came to 
power 1979. Just as in today’s Pales¬ 
tine, there was a relatively liberal re¬ 
gime as far as women were concerned 
- until the new government employed 
violence to force them into line. 

Yassamine Mather of the Iran Bul¬ 
letin described the events in the 
Weekly Worker (in response to an ar¬ 
ticle by Elane Heffeman in Socialist 
Worker in which she described how 
Iranian womenandwomen in the west 
were equally oppressed): 

“Khomeini’s first fatwa after coming 
to power in March 1979 was on this 
very question [of the veil]. This in¬ 
structed all Iranian women that cov¬ 
ering their hair was obligatory. In 
today’s Iran, no woman dares to go 
without the veil, whatever herpersonal 


views on the subject. This has not 
stopped tens of thousands of wom¬ 
en, many as young as 13 or 14, being 
flogged for wearing a ‘poor’ or ‘bad’ 
hijab. This can mean a ‘crime’ as triv¬ 
ial as a woman showing a bit of fringe 
from under a headscarf. 

“The theocracy has made a sys¬ 
tematic attempt to confine women to 
their homes through legislation that 
makes work outside difficult - even 
going out of the house is cumber¬ 
some. This deliberate policy of gen¬ 
der segregation is characteristic of 
the regime of the mullahs - it has not 
been a general feature of Iranian so¬ 
ciety historically. 

“This is particularly notable in 
heath and education. For example, 
hospitals are segregated according to 
sex. Given that there are far fewer fe¬ 
male doctors than male, this means 
qualitatively poorer levels of health¬ 
care for women In education, there is 
a policy of segregation at all levels, 
including university - again with ob¬ 
vious detrimental effects on the stand¬ 
ards of education for women” 
(Weekly Worker November 11 2004). 

And there are enough examples 
from Hamas’s recent practice (as well 
as their more dated theories - see Ed¬ 
die Ford’s article, opposite) that show 


how very likely a similar outcome is in 
Palestine. The Times describes how in 
October 2005, a Hamas-led council in 
Gaza halted a dance festival and islam- 
ist gunmen stopped a rap band per¬ 
forming. 

Mahmoud Zahar, the most senior 
leader of Hamas in Gaza, has defend¬ 
ed the enforcement of a strict interpre¬ 
tation of islam: “A man holds a 
woman by the hand and dances with 
her in front of everyone. Does that 
serve the national interest?” Zahar 
asked on the Arabic website, Elaph. 
“If so, why have the phenomena of 
corruption and prostitution become 
pervasive in recent years?” 

He went on to condemn homosex¬ 
ual marriage, saying: “Are these the 
laws for which the Palestinian street 
is waiting? For us to give rights to 
homosexuals and to lesbians, a minor¬ 
ity of perverts and the mentally and 
morally sick?” (The Times October 7 
2005). 

What will Respect and the SWP say 
if - or rather when - Hamas enforces 
the veil? When MAB starts to make 
excuses, as it undoubtedly will, for its 
Muslim Brotherhood co-thinkers, will 
they follow suit? 

The signs are not good. After the 
US invasion of Afghanistan, Social¬ 
ist Woi-ker featured an article by Talat 
Ahmed and Kevin Ovenden, in which 
they desperately tried to defend the 
Taliban’s imposition of the full-body 
burqa on all women: “The Taliban 
believed that imposing their model of 
behaviour could bring some order to 
the country.” Therefore the Taliban 
“imposed ... the burqa, banning wom¬ 
en from public activity”. This, say our 
two SWP comrades, was designed to 
protect women andprevent them from 
“being raped” en masse (December 1 
2001 ). 

Socialists must take a clear stand 
against the reactionary anti-imperial- 
ism of Hamas and similar organisa¬ 
tions. How could we ever convince the 
mass of people that socialism is the 
way to end their oppression, if we 
stand by and make excuses for the 
systematic oppression of over 50% of 
the population in countries like Iran, 
Afghanistan and Palestine? • 
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History of Hamas 


An examination of Hamas’s roots, both historical and 
political-theological, reveals beyond doubt that its anti- 
Zionism and anti-imperialism is programmatically 
counterrevolutionary, argues Eddie Ford. Or, to put it 
more starkly, in Hamas we encounter a reactionary 
ideology of the oppressed 




Wanted: a secular, working class movement 


H amas is an Arabic acronym of 
Harkat al-Muqawamah al-Is- 
lamiyya, meaning ‘zeal’ or 
‘bravery’, and was formed in 1987 
with the objective of destroying “the 
Zionist entity”. Hamas’s origins, 
though, are firmly rooted in the Mus¬ 
lim Brotherhood movement and, 
more specifically, in its main institu¬ 
tional embodiment since the late 
1970s - that is, in the Islamic Centre 
(al-Mujamma al-islami), located on 
the Gaza Strip. 

Historically, islamist political activ¬ 
ity in British-ruled Palestine ap¬ 
peared as early as the 1920s in the 
form of local branches of the Egyp¬ 
tian-based Young Muslim Men’s 
Association. In 1945, the first Pales¬ 
tinian branch of the Muslim Broth¬ 
erhood (MB) was opened in 
Jerusalem as an extension of the 
Egyptian movement. Soon, with the 
assistance of its Egyptian mentors, 
and also because of its close affilia¬ 
tion with the then mufti of Jerusalem, 
al-Haj Amin al-Husseini, other 
branches were established in most 
major Palestinian towns and villag¬ 
es, and by 1947 there were 38 MB 
branches with more than 10,000 reg¬ 
istered members. However, the Pal¬ 
estinian branch suffered a rapid 
decline first with the formation of the 
self-proclaimed Jewish state of Isra¬ 
el and then the Arab-Israeli war in 
1948. 

Between 1948 and 1967, Jordan 
and Egypt ruled the West Bank and 
the Gaza Strip respectively. This ob¬ 
viously shaped the development of 
the MB. In the Jordanian West Bank, 
it was able to renew its political ac¬ 
tivities. During the 1950s, the MB 
maintained a policy of essentially 
‘loyal opposition’ to the Hashemite 
regime - participating in all the elec¬ 
tions and official political life in gen¬ 
eral. The often uneasy political truce 
between the Hashemite monarchy 
and the MB essentially boiled down 
to the fact that they shared an ideol¬ 
ogy of social traditionalism. In prac¬ 
tice, this meant that both the 
Hashemites and the MB rejected the 
modernistic Arab nationalism of the 
revolutionary-talking Gamal Abdul 
Nasser and his co-thinkers, who 
were desperate to pull the Arab world 
into the 20th century - perhaps by 
any means necessary. Unsurprising¬ 
ly, many of these ‘modernisers’ 
looked to the Soviet Union as a mod¬ 
el or, at the very least, as a much need¬ 
ed source of financial, diplomatic 
and military assistance. 

What of Egyptian-ruled Gaza? Un¬ 
der its administration, the MB’s ac¬ 
tivities in the Gaza Strip were either 
tolerated or repressed - fluctuating 
in line with Egypt’s policy towards 
the MB’s mother movement inEgypt 
itself. Thus, during the short-lived 
honeymoon from 1952 to 1954, be¬ 
tween the Free Officers regime and 
the MB, the latter’s branch in the 
Gaza Strip flourished,attracting many 
young Palestinians from the refugee 
camps, as well as Palestinian stu¬ 
dents from Egyptian universities. But 
a new ban on the MB in Egypt in 
1954, following its attempt on Nass¬ 
er’s life, began a long period ofbru- 
tal repression. Consequently, it was 
forced to go underground in Gaza. 

Nasser’s harsh policy reached its 
peak in the aftermath of the alleged 
coup attempt in 1965, which led to the 
arrest of thousands of the MB’s ac¬ 
tivists in Egypt and the execution of 
its leading figures. One of the most 
important of these ‘martyrs’ was 
Sayyid Qutb, whose prolific writ¬ 
ings, most notably his seminal 1964 


work Milestones [Ma 'alim fi’l Tariq ], 
were eagerly adopted by many of the 
militant islamist groups. Indeed, itisnot 
much of an exaggeration to say that 
Qutb’s writings and teachings made 
him the Che Guevara ofthe islamic fun¬ 
damentalist world, with Milestones 
acting as its surrogate Communist 
manifesto. It is significant that such a 
colossal figure as Qutb is virtually un¬ 
known in the west 

It is impossible, though, to under¬ 
stand Qutb without recognising the 
massive intellectual debt he owed to 
Sayyid Abu’1-A’la Mawdudi (1903-79). 
Qutb synthesised, developed and 
turned into popular-accessible fonn the 
teachings of Mawdudi. 

Qutb was inspired by Mawdudi’s 
virulent aversion to secularism and 
democracy, not to mention his fanati¬ 
cal misogyny. If anything, Qutb ex¬ 
pounded Mawdudi’s doctrine into a 
full-blown programme of gynophobia 
- making this aspect of his writings es¬ 
pecially attractive to the likes of the 
Taliban and Osama bin Laden’s al 
Qa’eda network. 

By all accounts, Qutb ‘saw the light’ 
after visiting the United States in 1948. 
Understandably, he was repelled by the 
anti-Arab bigptry and general racism 
he encountered. And rich, consumer- 
boom America offended him. Qutb was 
particularly appalled by what he saw as 
the ‘outrageous’ freed)ms enjoyed by 
American women - even more so by 
the fact, as he saw it, that American 
men allowed their women to be so free. 
For Qutb any display of female sexual¬ 
ity was anathema. This hatred - and 
morbid fear - of female sexuality was 
theorised at its fullest in Milestones, 
where Qutb writes: 

“In the islamic system of life, [the] 
family provides the environment under 
which human values and morals devel¬ 
op and grow in the new generation; 
these values and morals cannot exist 
apart from the family unit. If, on the 
other hand free sexual relationships 
and illegitimate children become the 
basis of a society, and if the relation¬ 
ship between man and woman is based 
on lust, passion and impulse, and the 


division of work is not based on fam¬ 
ily responsibility and natural gifts; if 
woman’s role is merely to be attractive, 
sexy and flirtatious, and if woman is 
freed from her basic responsibility of 
bringing up children; and if, on her 
own or under social demand she pre¬ 
fers to become a hostess or a stew¬ 
ardess in a hotel or ship or air 
company, thus using her ability for 
material productivity rather than the 
training of human beings, because 
material production is considered to 
be more important, more valuable and 
more honourable than the develop¬ 
ment of human character, then such a 
civilisation is ‘backward’ from the 
human point of view, or jahili in islam¬ 
ic terminology” (S Qutb Milestones 
Beirut 1980, p 182). 

Qutb’s writings had a particularly 
profound impact on the young Ah¬ 
mad Yassin, one of the MB members 
arrested in 1965 as part ofthe Nasser- 
ite crackdown. Qutb’s execution did 
not put a stop to his ideas - quite the 
opposite. 

Undeterred by state oppression, 
Yassin assiduously built up the MB 
and then later the Islamic Centre. Ac¬ 
cording to Hamas’s own semi-official 
history, the ‘first period’ was between 
1967 and 1976 - marked as it was by 
the meticulous construction of a so¬ 
cial infrastructure under Yassin, who 
by 1968was themostpre-eminentMB 
figure in Gaza. These years were char¬ 
acterised by his institutionally based 
efforts to imbue society with da ’wa - 
that is, religious preaching and edu¬ 
cation. Operating out of his home in 
the Shati’ refugee camp, Yassin em¬ 
barked on a systematic penetration of 
society by creating numerous cells of 
three members each throughout Gaza, 
reaching down to the neighbourhood 
level. With the expansion of the move¬ 
ment, Gaza was divided into five sub¬ 
districts under the responsibility of 
Yassin’s close aides or disciples. 

The most crucial act in the MB’s 
‘institutionalisation’ in Gaza occurred 
in 1973 with the founding ofthe Islam¬ 
ic Centre - initially a voluntary asso¬ 
ciation, which was formally legalised 


by the Israeli state in 1978. The centre 
became the base for administration 
and control of religious and educa¬ 
tional islamic institutions - all under 
Yassin’s stewardship. 

The overriding project of Yassin 
and the Islamic Centre was to promote 
a “return to islam”. Hence the inten¬ 
sive, Talibanite effort to eradicate “im¬ 
moral” and supposedly “western” 
modes of behaviour - pornographic 
material, the drinking of alcohol, pros¬ 
titution, homosexuality, drug-taking 
and mixed-sex activities. The latter, it 
needs to be stressed, was and still is 
a special source of ire for fundamen¬ 
talists of the Hamas stripe. 

Hamas itself emerged out of the Is¬ 
lamic Centre. It was founded in late 
1987 in reaction to the beginning of 
the intifada, essentially construing it¬ 
self as the de facto ‘armed wing’ of the 
MB. After declaring a jihad, in 1988 it 
issued its own charter - which was 
fundamentally a response to king 
Hussein’s declaration in July of that 
year that Jordan would administra¬ 
tively disengage from the West Bank. 
This was in order to bring about an 
independent Palestinian state - along¬ 
side Israel - details to be worked out 
by a Jerusalem-based group of al Fa¬ 
tah activists, led by Faisal al-Hussei¬ 
ni. 

Yassin denounced this two-state 
solution - arguing that Israel would 
divide the Palestinian people between 
those “within” and “without”. 
Yassin’s Charter of the Islamic Resist¬ 
ance Movement aimed to provide a 
political alternative to Arafat and the 
Palestinian Liberation Organisation 
(though, interestingly, there has been 
much speculation to the effect that 
Yassin was edging, no doubt very 
reluctantly, to some sort of acceptance 
of the two-state solution/formula¬ 
tion). 

Naturally, at this time, Hamas could 
not just flatly denounce the PLO lead¬ 
ership as a bunch of apostates and 
traitors, as that would have almost 
certainly have consigned Hamas to 
almost immediate political oblivion. 
So we have the following ‘tactful’ 
wording in article 27 of the Hamas 
charter, which damns the PLO with 
faint praise: “Due to the circumstanc¬ 
es that surround the formation of [the 
PLO] and the ideological confusion 
that prevails in the Arab world as a 
result of the ideological invasion 
which has befallen the Arab world 
since the defeat of the crusades and 
that has been intensified by oriental¬ 
ism, the [Christian] mission and impe¬ 
rialism, the organisation has adopted 
the idea of a secular state, and this is 
how we view it. [But] secular thought 
is entirely contradictory to religious 
thought. Thought is the basis for 
positions, modes of conduct and de¬ 
cision-making. Therefore, despite our 
respect for the PLO - and what it might 
become [in the future] - and without 
underestimating its role in the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, we cannot use secular 
thought for the current and future is¬ 
lamic nature of Palestine. The islamic 
nature of Palestine is part of our reli¬ 


gion, and everyone who neglects his 
religion is bound to lose” (all quotes 
from the Hamas charter are from 
Misbal and Sela ibidpp 175-199; also 
see Hamas website). 

Hamas thus embarked on the twin- 
track policy of a (purported) national 
liberation struggle and a jihad, which 
aims “to raise the banner of Allah over 
every inch of Palestine”. The role of 
Hamas, according to its founders, was 
to serve as the vanguard of the Arab 
and muslim world - to rescue it from 
its state of servile inaction before the 
encroachment ofthe Zionist-imperial¬ 
ist enemy. 

For anyone who retains doubts 
about the utterly reactionary nature 
of Hamas’s anti-Zionism, and world 
view in general, a quick glance at its 
charter should serve as an ample cor¬ 
rective. For instance, article eight em¬ 
ploys the old Muslim Brotherhood 
slogan - “Allah is its goal, the proph¬ 
et is the model, the koran its constitu¬ 
tion, jihad its path, and death for the 
sake of Allah its most sublime belief.” 
Not a very comforting thought to the 
non-muslims living in Palestine and 
the Middle East. 

Unsurprisingly, the Hamas view of 
women is near perfectly encapsulat¬ 
ed in the Qutb-inspired articles 17 and 
18, which declare: “The muslim wom¬ 
an has a no lesser role than that of the 
muslim man in the war of liberation; 
she is a manufacturer of men and plays 
a major role in guiding and educating 
the [new] generations. The enemies 
have realised her role, hence they 
think that if they can guide her and 
educate her in the way they wish, 
away from islam, they will have won 
the war. Therefore, you can see them 
attempting to do this through the 
mass media and movies, education 
and culture and using as their inter¬ 
mediaries their craftsmen, who arepart 
of Zionist organisations that assume 
various names and shapes, such as the 
Masons, Rotary Clubs, and espio¬ 
nage gangs, all of which are nests of 
saboteurs and sabotage.” 

All in all, not a programme for Arab- 
Palestinian liberation, let alone univer¬ 
sal human liberation. On this basis 
Hamas can only deliver oppression, 
tyranny and slaughter - first and fore¬ 
most internally: ie, against Palestini¬ 
ans themselves. 

Historically, the first manifestations 
of Hamas violence were directed not 
against Israeli occupation forces, but 
rather leftist rivals in the GazaStrip and 
women for not wearing the veil. Then, 
of course, the Israeli authorities were 
quite happy to give Hamas space and 
toleration. They were far preferable to 
the PLO or the more leftist Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine. 

Israel and Palestine, like the Middle 
East as a whole, urgently needs a sec¬ 
ularist and democratic mass move¬ 
ment which will break the spiral of 
reactionary violence and unite the 
Jewish and Palestinian peoples. This 
means saying no to Hamas and Zion¬ 
ism and yes to a genuine two-states 
programme, free of imperialist interfer¬ 
ence • 
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Fight for soldiers’ rights 


O ne hundred British soldiers 
have now been killed in Iraq. 
The Stop the War Coalition 
called for protests in city centres to 
mark this “tragic milestone”, whilst 
defence secretary John Reid an¬ 
nounced plans to send up to 6,000 
combat troops to Afghanistan by the 
spring. Yet there is a crisis of recruit¬ 
ment to the anned forces as a result of 
the unpopular war and disastrous 
occupation of Iraq, complaints about 
poor conditions and equipment, and 
stories of army corruption, bullying 
and violence. 

Against this background lies the 
significance of the call by soldiers for 
the formation of an ‘armed forces fed¬ 
eration’ - a proposal that has been met 
with a mixed response from the estab¬ 
lishment. Whilst some within the mil¬ 
itary have stated that soldiers from all 
ranks have reached “breaking point”, 
a spokesman from the ministry of de¬ 
fence claimed that there are already a 
range of avenues available for soldiers 
to voice their concerns. 

The idea was first mooted on an 
unofficial but influential armed forces 
website and is described by its sup¬ 
porters as “a specific British solution 
for the British armed forces” 
(www.arrse.c o.uk). 

Calls for some kind of representa¬ 
tion for the armed forces personnel 
have become louder since the inva¬ 
sion of Iraq. Resentment is growing 
among troops over specific kit and 
equipment failures that have led to 
fatal mistakes. The family of a soldier 
who died in 2003 whilst driving an in¬ 
sufficiently armoured car described 
him as a “sitting duck”. Supplies have 
been called “a joke” and the shortag¬ 
es “disgraceful”. 

Currently, complaints are poorly 
managed by the commanding officer 
or welfare officer in the barracks. Pro¬ 
posals fora ‘more independent’ com¬ 
plaints procedure for soldiers are 
included in the forthcoming Anned 
Forces Bill. These are pathetically in¬ 
adequate attempts to placate soldiers, 
while keeping the lid firmly shut on 
any notion of democratic rights or 
collective representation. 

Discontent and low morale have 
been added to by the violence, abuse 
and humiliation that underlies army 


training. According to a study by 
www.bullyingonline.org, soldiers are 
today 15 times more likely to die in 
their barracks than in combat. After 
inquiries into suicides at Deepcut bar¬ 
racks in Surrey, a report revealed a 
“culture of bullying, harassment, rape 
and beatings”. As a member of a un¬ 
ion, a civilian could report this abuse 
and take advantage of a system of 
support. Young army recruits, howev¬ 
er, do not have this option. They live 
in a socially and geographically iso¬ 
lated community with no access to 
independent investigators. 

However, from the point of view of 
the state it is essential that rank and 
file soldiers have no meaningful inter¬ 
nal democratic rights. The nature of 
the standing army as a killing machine 
depends on a fixed, authoritarian hi¬ 
erarchy, capable of dehumanising 
soldiers in order to ensure they will 
obey without question every com¬ 
mand, however much brutality and 
suffering will result. 

In this context the demand even for 
a tame body akin to the Police Feder¬ 
ation of England and Wales, which is 
banned from engaging in any fonn of 
industrial action, would represent a 
challenge to the status quo. But we 
mustgo further, and demand full trade 
union and democratic rights, the ac¬ 
countability of officers and the right 
to fonn soldiers’ councils. 

Not surprisingly though, a trade 
union is far from what is being pro¬ 
posed. The provisionally named Brit¬ 
ish Anned Forces Federation would 
represent the interests of members of 
the army, navy and air force in every¬ 
thing from welfare to legal matters, but 
its 10-point document is at pains to 
emphasise that it “will never condone 
industrial action”. It is not even 
viewed as a body for ordinary service 
men and women, but one that would 
be open to all ranks. Indeed some sen¬ 
ior officers see it as a stick with which 
to beat the government over cuts, 
poor equipment and even military 
strategy. 

As it stands, the 250,000 men and 
women in the armed forces are bound 
by the queen’s regulations, which 
make it illegal for them to enlist in a 
trade union of any kind. The ministry 
of defence also prohibits troops from 


From the CPGB’s draft programme 

3.7 Workers’ militia 


Communists are against the 
standing army and for the 
armed people. This principle will 
never be realised voluntarily by 
the capitalist state. It has to be 
won by the working class devel¬ 
oping its own militia. 

Such a body grows out of the 
class struggle itself; defending 
the picket line, mass demon¬ 
strations, workplace occupa¬ 
tions, fending off fascists, etc. 

As the class struggle intensi¬ 
fies, the conditions are created 
for the workers to arm them¬ 
selves and win over sections of 
the military forces of the capi¬ 
talist state. Every opportunity 
must be used to take even ten¬ 
tative steps towards this goal. 
As the circumstances allow, 


the working class must equip it¬ 
self with the most advanced, 
most destructive weaponry 
available. 

To facilitate this we demand: 

• Rank and file personnel in the 
state’s armed bodies must be 
protected from bullying, humili¬ 
ating treatment and being used 
against the working class. 

• There must be full trade union 
and democratic rights, including 
the right to form bodies such as 
soldiers’ councils. 

• The privileges of the officer 
caste must be abolished. Offic¬ 
ers must be elected. Workers in 
uniform must become the allies 
of the masses in struggle. 

• The people havethe right to bear 
arms and defend themselves • 


belonging to associations with polit¬ 
ical activities and, obviously, it is ille¬ 
gal for soldiers to strike. 

As communists we are against the 
standing army and for the armed peo¬ 
ple. In principle we are totally against 
the monopoly of arms currently en¬ 
joyed by the bourgeoisie. Our slogan 
is to disarm the ruling class and arm 
the working class. 

The people must have the right to 
bear arms not only to defend them¬ 
selves and their institutions, but to 
have the ability to remove corrupt and 
dictatorial rulers. This should be a 
constitutional right, but only a fool 
would passively wait for some pro¬ 
gressive government to come along 
and grant it. The right to bear arms 
has to be won. 

We favour the formation of workers’ 
militia ... and, of course, such a body 
grows out of the class struggle itself 
(defending strikes, demonstrations, 
etc). As our Draft pmgi-ammeexplams, 
“Every opportunity must be used to 
take even tentative steps towards this 
goal. As the circumstances allow, the 
working class must equip itself with the 
most advanced, most destructive 
weaponry available” ( Draft pro¬ 
gramme London nd, pi 2-13). 



Theuseof arms during amass, dem¬ 
ocratic revolution is entirely distin¬ 
guishable from the invasion and 
occupation of foreign lands in the 
name of imperialism. A workers’ mili¬ 
tia is the democratic and organised 
expression of workers’ power. 

Within it, workers will have 
their rights protected by 
trade unions with an elect¬ 
ed and accountable lead¬ 
ership. In the immediate 
aftermath of the crea¬ 
tion o f the Red Anny by 
the Bolsheviks, the old 
officer caste system 
with its privileged hier¬ 
archy was abolished 
and officers themselves 
were elected. Unfortu¬ 
nately a combination of 
crisis and degenera¬ 
tion soon led to the 
return of the old 
system. 

But none of this is 
in contradiction to 
our championing of 
soldiers’ rights in 
the armed forces as 
they exist in current 
society. We support Squaddies: 

resentment growing 


every struggle for rights, for democra¬ 
cy, and oppose every act of oppres¬ 
sion In the fight for a socialist society, 
every step that can be made to empower 
the masses has to be taken • 

Emily Bransom 


Learn military art 

From VI Lenin, ‘The military programme of the proletarian 
revolution’ (1916 - www.marxists.org) 


A n oppressed class which does 
not strive to learn to use arms, 
to acquire arms, only deserves to 
be treated like slaves. We cannot, 
unless we have become bourgeois 
pacifists or opportunists, forget 
that we are living in a class society 
from which there is no way out, nor 
can there be, save through the 
class struggle. 

In every class society - whether 
based on slavery, serfdom, or, as 
at present, wage-labour - the op¬ 
pressor class is always armed. Not 
only the modern standing army, but 
even the modem militia - and even 
in the most democratic bourgeois 
republics, Switzerland, for instance 
- represent the bourgeoisie anned 
against the proletariat That is such 
an elementary truth that it is hard¬ 
ly necessary to dwell upon it. Suf¬ 
fice it to point to the use of troops 
against strikers in all capitalist 
countries. 

A bourgeoisie armed against the 
proletariat is one of the biggest 
fundamental and cardinal facts of 


modern capitalist society. And in face 
of this fact, revolutionary social dem¬ 
ocrats [communists] are urged to ‘de¬ 
mand’ ‘disarmament’! That is 
tantamount to complete abandon¬ 
ment of the class-struggle point of 
view, to renunciation of all thought of 
revolution. Our slogan must be: arm¬ 
ing of the proletariat to defeat, expro¬ 
priate and disarm the bourgeoisie. 
These are the only tactics possible for 
a revolutionary class, tactics that fol¬ 
low logically from, and are dictated 
by, the whole objective de\’elopment 
of capitalistmilitarism. Only after the 
proletariat has disarmed the bourgeoi¬ 
sie will it be able, without betraying 
its world-historic mission, to consign 
all armaments to the scrap-heap .... 

Today the imperialist bourgeoisie 
militarises the youth as well as the 
adults; tomorrow, it may begin milita¬ 
rising the women. Our attitude should 
be: all the better! Full speed ahead! For; 
the faster we move, the nearer shall we 
be to the armed uprising against capi¬ 
talism. How can [communists] give 
way to fear of the militarisation of the 


youth, etc, if they have not forgot¬ 
ten the example of the Paris Com¬ 
mune? This is not a ‘lifeless theory’ 
or a dream. It is a fact And it would 
be a sorry state of affairs indeed if, 
all the economic and political facts 
notwithstanding, [communists] be¬ 
gan to doubt that the imperialist era 
and imperialist wars must inevitably 
bring about a repetition of such 
facts. 

A certain bourgeois observer of 
the Paris Commune, writing to an 
English newspaper in May 1871, 
said: “If the French nation consist¬ 
ed entirely of women, what a terri¬ 
ble nation it would be!” Woman 
and teenage children fought in the 
Paris Commune side by side with 
the men. Itwillbe no different in the 
coming battles for the overthrow of 
the bourgeoisie .... 

The whole of social life is now 
being militarised. Imperialism is a 
fierce struggle of the great powers 
for the division and redivision of 
the world. It is therefore bound to 
lead to further militarisation in all 
countries, even in neutral and small 
ones. How will proletarian women 
oppose this? Only by cursing all 
war and everything military, only 
be demanding disarmament? 

The women of an oppressed and 
really revolutionary class will nev¬ 
er accept that shameful role. They 
will say to their sons, ‘You will soon 
be grown up. You will be given a 
gun. Take it and learn the military art 
properly. The proletarians need this 
knowledge not to shoot your broth¬ 
ers, the workers of other countries, 
as is being done in the present war; 
and as the traitors to socialism are 
telling you to do. They need it to 
fight the bourgeoisie of their own 
country, to put an end to exploita¬ 
tion, poverty and war, and not by 
pious wishes, but by defeating and 
disarming the bourgeoisie’ • 


VI Lenin: disarm the bourgeoisie 
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Security, control and 
principled debate 

Does our paper’s fight for transparency in the workers’ movement play games with “people’s lives and 
livelihoods”? The letter below from Mike Davies, a member of the left nationalist group, Cymru Goch, makes 
that charge. Mark Fischer replies 


Letter from Wales 

The Weekly Worker says: it is obvious any comrade employed in a 

politically sensitive bourgeois job would use a cadre name for political 
work - particularly if tbey wrote openly in the left press, stood in elec¬ 
tions ...” (‘Victim of “democracy”’, January 26). 

Er, if you stand for election you have to use your real name. If com¬ 
rades imagine they can have one name for work and another for an elec¬ 
tion leaflet (presumably with their face splashed all over it), then they’re 
in cloud cuckoo land. 

Similarly, using a cadre name didn’t stop the Weekly Worker from using 
my real name when I spoke ata closedconferenee. WhenI saw my name 
in the Weekly Worker, I asked them to delete it - due to job considera¬ 
tions - from the web archive. They failed to even answer my email and 
that archive was subsequently used against me by a Labour Party re¬ 
searcher who tried to get me sacked 

I have since lost my “bourgeois” job (isn’t every job in a bourgeois 
society bourgeois?) directly due to my political activities. I would add 
that it wasn’t as a result of the above. 

The Weekly Woiker should think long and hard about its role before 
playing with people’s lives and livelihoods. 

Mike Davies 

(no, not my real name) 


L et’s get two relatively minor 
points out of the way. Comrade 
Davies is correct about British 
elections. You are indeed now re¬ 
quired to use your correct name to 
stand - although this tightening of the 
rules is quite recent. F or example, there 
are plenty of examples from the left’s 
relatively recent history of comrades 
standing at local, national and Euro- 
pean level using cadre names. It 
seemed to fall into that same grey area 
that allowed you to use a name you 
were “commonly known as” in a vari¬ 
ety of circumstances - including en¬ 
counters with the police. Nevertheless, 
last week’s SWKenning article was in¬ 
accurate on this and we apologise to 
readers. 

Mike’s point regarding his own per¬ 
sonal problems with the Weekly Work- 
erleft me a little puzzled, however. We 
have in the past willingly removed 
sensitive material from our site that 
might have caused comrades prob¬ 
lems - why wouldn’t we? I actually 
have no recollection of the incident he 
is referring to, but I can assure both 
comrade Davies and anyone else with 
a similar difficulty that we have no 
interest in “playing with people’s lives 
and livelihoods”, as it is rather over- 
dramatically put. I suspect the reason 
we did not reply to an email from the 
comrade was that we did not receive 
it - although I reiterate, neither I nor 
any of the comrades in Wales I have 
had the chance to speak to recall any¬ 
thing about this supposed spat. 

These details aside, comrade Dav¬ 
ies seems a little confused as to what 
point he is actually trying to make 
here. Last week, the SW Kenning ar¬ 
ticle asserted that the SWP’s amateur 
dramaticsover ‘security’ isactually“a 
mode of bureaucratic control o\’er 
SWPers themselves - a crude policing 
device” rather than anything to do 
with countering external threats. Con¬ 
cretely, a young SWP comrade, Matt 
Kidd, has been accused of compro¬ 
mising security when he had posted 
a few sketchy details of the first day 


of the SWP’s annual conference in 
early January on a non-aligned lefty 
website, www.urban75.com. Farcical- 
ly, the accusation was given extra se¬ 
curity ‘spice’ with the charge that - by 
naming a number of individuals - he 
had placed their jobs in jeopardy. The 
comrade was suspended from the rest 
of the conference and subsequently 
resigned from the SWP - a mistake, in 
our view. 

We made the obvious points: 

• Comrades who find themselves in 
precarious positions at work would 
naturally adopt a cadre name for po¬ 
litical work - “particularly if they wrote 
openly in the left press, stood in elec¬ 
tions, wrote contributions to ‘internal’ 
bulletins that were more often than not 
widely reported by other publications 
and attended a policy-making confer¬ 
ence along with hundreds of other 
people” ( Weekly Worker January 26). 
Mike Davies’s point about names and 
electoral law is therefore technically 
correct, but actually underlines pre¬ 
cisely the political point we were 
making. 

• Comrades standing in an electoral 
contest under their real name are not 
really very likely to have a politically 
precarious position in their job, are 
they? The notion that presenting 
themselves to tens of thousands of 
electors (complete with a mugshot) is 
perfectly secure, but appearing either 
in the pages of the Weekly Worker or 
- even more ludicrously - on the bul¬ 
letin board of an obscure internet site 
would drastically compromise their 
“lives and livelihoods” is so crush- 
ingly stupid it is hardly worth com¬ 
menting on. 

To summarise the two essential 
points we are making - if a comrade is 
in politics and has a sensitive position 
at work, they shoulduse a cadre name; 
if they take adecision to stand for elec¬ 
tion under their real name, then the 
smart money’s on them not having a 
sensitive position at work. It ain’t 
hard, is it...? 

Next, it is necessary to reiterate pre¬ 


cisely why the Weekly Worker insists 
on the importance of detailed report¬ 
ing and analysis of the platforms of 
individual politicians in the ranks of 
the movement. Is it to either ‘play’ 
with their personal circumstances or - 
as some comrades moronicallyputit - 
for the sake of titillating the left with 
‘gossip’? 

Nonsense. This paper seeks to dis¬ 
sect the political positions not simply 
of the trends and political organisa¬ 
tions in the workers’ movement, but 
also of those individuals who put 
themselves forward as leaders of our 
class. In this context, last week’s pa¬ 
per cited Lenin’s forensic approach in 
the aftermath of the 1903 split be¬ 
tween the Bolsheviks and Menshe¬ 
viks. He insisted that it was the “duty” 
of party members to “make a broad 
and independent study of the min¬ 
utes” of the conference where this 
occured, as this record was “unique 
of its kind and unparalleled for its ac¬ 
curacy, completeness, comprehen¬ 
siveness, richness and authenticity; 
a picture of views, sentiments and 
plans drawn by the participants in the 
movementthem selves; a picture of the 
political shades existing in the party, 
showing their relative strength, their 
mutual relations and their struggles”. 

This comprehensive approach 
would allow comrades to integrate the 
“brief digests of the speeches, the dry 
extracts from the debates, the petty 
skirmishes over minor (seemingly mi¬ 
nor) issues” into “one whole, enabling 
the party member to conjure up the 
Ih’ingfigure of each prominent speak¬ 
er and to obtain a full idea of the polit¬ 
ical complexion of each group of 
delegates to the party congress” (my 
emphasis - ‘One step forward, two 
steps back’, www.marxists. org). 

Similarly, in 1907 he defiantly an¬ 
swered those critics revelling in the 
various splits and political controver¬ 
sies then embroiling the organisation: 
“Our party’s serious illness is the grow¬ 
ing pains of a mass party. F or there can 
be no mass party, no party of a class, 
without full clarity of essential shad¬ 
ings, without an open struggle be¬ 
tween various tendencies, without 
informing the masses as to which lead¬ 
ers and which organisations of the 
party are pursuing this or that line 
(‘But who are the judges?’ ibid). 

Political programmes in the workers ’ 
movement are not disembodied enti¬ 
ties; they are developed carried forth 
and - on occasion - betrayed\ry ‘liv¬ 
ing figures’, the individual human be¬ 
ings who contend for leadership. Thus 
any suggestion that politics is simply 
a matter of the textual analysis of col¬ 
lectively agreed documents of this or 
that organised trend would only 
present half the picture: it would actu¬ 
ally be a false picture. In a very instruc¬ 
tive discussion of ‘Character and 
revolution’, in his Karl Man’s theory 
of revolution: state and bureaucracy , 
Hal Draper discusses this and make the 
observation that “two pieces of statu¬ 
ary, both representing the same reali¬ 
ty, may be made one of wax, the other 


of steel” (New York 1977, p 195). 

Thus, the working class must know 
the people who purport to be its lead¬ 
ers, oi; in other words, what these com¬ 
rades are made of. This is revealed in 
the debates and controversies the 
party openly conducts in front of its 
class and allows that working class 
constituency to learn lessons, make 
judgements and understand its task in 
a more profound manner. 

Which brings us back to comrade 
Davies and his complaints about this 
paper’s apparently cavalier attitude to 
people’s “lives and livelihoods” em¬ 
bodied in our open reporting of com¬ 
rades’ political positions. Now, dear 
reader, call me Mr Churlish if you will, 
but I do suspect that his problems stem 
less from some slip we possibly once 
made in reporting his name (which is cer¬ 
tainly possible); more from the way the 
Weekly Worker has polemically 
roughed up comrade Davies, Cymru 
Goch and its co-thinkers in the past. 

For example, in the lead-up to the 

The working class 
must know the 
people who 
purport to be its 
leaders, or, in 
other words, what 
these comrades 
are made of 

October 2003 launch conference of 
what has eventually evolved into the 
John Marek-led Forward Wales, the 
Weekly Worker exposed the squalid 
plotting ofCG members to exclude what 
they scurrilously dubbed the “Brit left” 
from the process. As one leading CGer 
put it on the closed Socialist 
Republican Forum e-list, CPGBers in 
Wales were “very aware that we intend 
to cut them out from day one ... Same 
goes for the SWP ... Given the nature 
of the gathering - rally, small groups 
discussing specifics, no motions - I 
don’t feel there’s much scope for them 
to disrupt (but never underestimate the 
bastards), but we may yet decide to 
refuse them entry. If some slip in 
through the net (we don’t know them 
all) we have brie fed the session chairs 
and they will take no shit. There will 
also be a CG member chairing the 
opening session. If needs be, we will 
chuck them out.... 

“[In order the attend] the October 
launch conference ... you’ll have to 
be a signed-up member ... for at least 
a month beforehand. Membership will 
be approved by the [FW] steering 
committee (with four CG out of nine) 
and the intention is to launch a party 
with no platforms and no right to sell 
unapproved publications. If the left 
sectarians are not allowed into that 
initial conference, then they have no 
ability to wreck. That’s when we vote 


on the name, constitution, statement 
of aims, policies, etc. If they want to 
join after-as individual members who 
have renounced membership of their 
particular party - then we consider 
them on merit (there are good people 
in both the SP and SWP who I’d be 
happy to have join, but they’re a mi¬ 
nority). Does that sound watertight 
enough to keep the poison out?” 
(Weekly Worker September 11 2003). 

Predictably, our exposure of this 
plot provoked hysterical attacks on 
us - and, equally predictably, the is¬ 
sue of ‘security’ was prominent, al¬ 
beit it in a different form. Thus, 
according to Kevin Williamson, a 
nationalist co-thinker of CG in the 
Scottish Socialist Party, a likely 
source of our article was “collabora¬ 
tion with agents of the British state”. 
His fellow SSPer, Jim Carroll, went 
further, despicably naming a member 
of our organisation, strongly imply¬ 
ing he was a serving state asset, and 
asserting that the most likely expla¬ 
nation of the scoop was “contact 
with a state agency such as GCHQ” 
(Weekly Worker September 18 2003). 

As Phil Pope, a Socialist Alliance 
‘indy’ of the time, correctly pointed 
out, “one of the participants on the 
... list was probably appalled at the 
‘anti-sectarian’ sectarianism of some 
of the other participants and forward¬ 
ed the whole unsavoury exchange to 
the Weekly Worker. There seems to 
havebeena public interest in publish¬ 
ing, so the WW has done nothing 
wrong. In contrast, those seeking to 
exclude sections of the left from any 
future Welsh Socialist Party have got 
many questions to answer.” 

Quite right. But the key point is that 
such political trends cannot answer 
questions in an honest, forthright 
and working class manner, given the 
nature of the project they promote - 
that is, to shatter the historical unity 
of the working class of Britain. Op¬ 
portunist political aims produce op¬ 
portunist political methods. Thus - 
just like the leaders of the Socialist 
Workers Party and others - CG and 
its co-thinkers in the SSP found it far 
more amenable to create a ‘security’ 
scare as a means of imposing a cen¬ 
sorship, a gagging order on principled 
political critics. 

By openly reporting the true poli¬ 
tics of the various trends and individ¬ 
uals that compete for leadership and 
influence in our movement, the Week¬ 
ly Worker is engaged in a construc¬ 
tive project We agree with Lenin that 
without such detailed work “there can 
be no mass party, no party of a c lass”. 
It certainly has nothing to do with 
harming the “lives and livelihoods” 
of individual comrades ... at least, not 
in the sense that our critic means it. 

However, given the politics of the 
likes of Mike Davies, it could certain¬ 
ly be legitimate to suggest that our 
project aimed to do considerable - 
and hopefully irreparable - damage to 
his political “livelihood”. Indeed, we 
would regard this is an elementary 
duty of genuine Marxists • 
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REVIEWS 


Two tales of child abuse 


When Satan came 
to town, BBC1, 
Januaiy 11 

E ddieFord’s ‘Victims and victim- 
isers’ did a goodjob in expos¬ 
ing the current panic over ‘sex 
abusing teachers’ ( Weekly Worker 
January 19). But there is another 
abuse story, highlighted on a recent 
BBC television programme, which has 
received far less attention. 

Eddie Ford wrote about the great 
furore which might have cost the job 
of Ruth Kelly, the education minister. 
The press made a song and dance 
about an alleged ‘paedophile’ who 
was allowed to return to teaching as a 
PE instructor in a school. The teach¬ 
er, it seems, had been given a caution 
because his laptop was found to con¬ 
tain sexual images of children. 

A caution, we all know, is given by 
the police when the offence is so mi¬ 
nor they risk being laughed out of 
court, or, as in this case, where the ev¬ 
idence is so dubious their case would 
not stand up to the scrutiny of a court 
and the accused would be found not 
guilty. The police insuchcircumstanc- 
es may offer the option of a caution - 
an official warning overa matter where 
there are strong suspicions of an of¬ 
fence, but actually, when push comes 
to shove, probably not a strong 
enough case to get a conviction. 

The cautioned person is made an 
offer they cannot refuse. They might 
know damn well they are innocent, but 
a public trial and all the press atten¬ 
tion would punish them and destroy 
their careers, whatever the subse¬ 
quent outcome. They are under great 
pressure therefore just to accept the 
caution and let the thing stay out of 
sight. The person then appears on the 
sex offenders register, but because of 
the vagueness of the charge and ev¬ 
idence, was previously not placed on 
the list of those banned from working 


ror disclosed on BBC l’s documenta¬ 
ry, When Satan came to town, shown 
on January 11. Flere we had two social 
workers with their heads full of reli¬ 
gious fundamentalist rubbish, bol¬ 
stered by materials supplied by the 
state. They were obsessed with the 
idea that a whole working class estate 
in Rochdale was experiencing ritual 
Satanic child abuse. This madness led 
them to convince otherwise rational 
people that child murder, cannibalism, 
the drinking of blood, child and animal 
sacrifice and ritual sex abuse were tak¬ 
ing place on a grand scale. 

In raids which can only be de¬ 
scribed as ‘terrorist’, one morning in 
1990 families were raided by gangs of 
screaming police and social workers. 
Children and parents dragged from 
their beds, parents handcuffed and 
brutalised and hysterical little kids 
dragged away. Throughout the whole 
disgusting affair, not a shred of evi¬ 
dence, not a single body or missing 
child, not a single amputated finger, 
not a drop of sacrificial blood or ani¬ 
mal was ever discovered Quite apart 
from the ruthless separation of the kids 
- some of them toddlers - from their 
parents, with all that impacted upon 
them, there was the actual treatment 
they received from these social work¬ 
ers in the child protection agency. 

W; see video footage of a little girl, 
dragged from her older brother and 
kept in a room where she is cruelly in¬ 
terrogated despite her anguish and 
pleading to be reunited with him. The 
callous, heartless and inhuman inter¬ 
rogation of this six-year-old continued 
relentlessly - we hear the interrogator 
tell the desperate child, “As soon as 
you answer my questions I can let you 
see your brother.” Torture plain and 
simple. Other video evidence quite 
clearly shows social workers lying 
through their teeth as to what the little 
kids are supposed to have said. 

The children at every turn insist 
nothing whatever had ever happened 
to them. Despite all of this 16 children 
spent a total of 34 years in care, sepa¬ 
rated from their parents and brothers 


Here we had two social workers with 
their heads full of religious 
fundamentalist rubbish, bolstered 
by materials supplied by the state. 
They were obsessed with the idea 
that a whole working class estate in 
Rochdale was experiencing ritual 
satanic child abuse. 


in schools or with children. This was 
at the discretion of the education min¬ 
ister, who was charged with consid¬ 
ering applications to continue working 
with children under such circumstanc¬ 
es. 

After looking at this particular file, 
Ms Kelly was not convinced there 
was any evidence the accused man 
had actually put these images on the 
computer, even though it was his pos¬ 
session. The implication was that 
there was evidence he might not have 
been physically able to download 
these images at the time it was done - 
ie, others might have been responsi¬ 
ble. So, believing him not really to 
have been shown to be a threat to 
kids, Kelly allowed him to work 

Whatever one thinks about that case 
- and the press and morally outraged 
have shown little interest in uncover¬ 
ing the facts - contrast this to the hor- 


and sisters. It was a miscarriage of 
justice to rival that inflicted on the 
Birmingham Six and Guildford Four - 
and perpetrated against innocent chil¬ 
dren - the oldest being 15, the young¬ 
est six. One boy spent 10 years incare, 
unable to return to his parents until he 
was 16. The police dropped the case 
within weeks of the furore, finding no 
evidence of any wrongdoing, but the 
social workers, with their unlimited 
powers of detention, continued to 
hound the families until a judge ruled 
there was nothing whatever to an¬ 
swer, since no crime had ever been 
committed. Still they used their sov¬ 
ereign powers to detain some of the 
children, on the basis of the low in¬ 
come of their parents, regardless of 
the high levels of love and affection. 

In this case both social workers went 
unpunished and remain in their jobs 
as so-called child protection workers, 


when they ought to have been jailed 
for abduction, illegal imprisonment 
and psychological torture. None of 
the kids or their parents has received 
a penny piece in compensation, and 
not even an apology from Rochdale 
social services, against whom they are 
now taking legal action. 

The BBC should be congratulated 
for showing the programme against all 


obstructions and attempted legal ob¬ 
jections. Sadly it was utterly eclipsed 
by the PE teacher, who, guilty or not, 
did nothing on the scale of this vul¬ 
gar and wilful child abuse. A week or 
two after the Rochdale disaster social 
services found new ‘satanic abuse’ on 
Orkney involving half the island and 
the local bishop! Except that too was 
utterly the figment of diseased and re¬ 


pressed religious minds. 

That real child abuse exists in soci¬ 
ety is an unfortunate fact - sadly a lot 
of it is caused by social workers, 
witch-hunting cops and the clamour 
of the press, eager to find a way of 
incorporating ‘child’ into any story it 
comes across, quite regardless of the 
effect on the victim • 

Don Williamson 



Revisiting 
colonial norrors 

Michael Haneke Hidden general release 


Michael Haneke: no longer taboo 


T he latest film by Michael 
Haneke, Hidden (Cache), is an 
impressive thriller and highly recom¬ 
mended The story revolves around 
a middle class couple, Georges and 
Anne, and their son, Pierrot. The 
start of the film focuses on a quiet, 
suburban scene - a house with peo¬ 
ple coming and going. You are not 
quite sure what is happening and 
then you discover that the scene is 
from a cassette being played by 
Georges and Anne. 

It becomes apparent that Georg¬ 
es has been receiving anonymous 
tapes (surveillance is an ongoing 
theme in Haneke’s previous films), 
displaying mundane footage of his 
home and his family’s movements. 
They go to the police, but get no 
real response. Georges works in the 
media presenting bis own TV show, 
while Anne works in publishing. 
Their bourgeois existence is rein¬ 
forced by the regular shots of their 
extensive book collection and the 
spaciousness of their bouse. Their 
life begins to unravel when these 
tapes start being left on their door¬ 
step, especially when the sender 
ups the ante by including shots of 
Georges’s childhood home, to¬ 
gether with childlike pictures 
wrapped around the tapes. 

The pace of the film increases in 
line with Georges’s anguish and 
paranoia. He firstly blames his son 
and his friends for playing a joke. 
But, when pictures start appearing 
of what looks like a child’s drawing 
of a head spewing blood and also 
a decapitated cockerel, Georges 
knows that the person responsible 
is not only deadly serious, but has 
some intimate knowledge of his life. 

Following a hunch, Georges 
tracks down Majid, an Algerian, 


who stayed as a boy with 
Georges and his parents 
when they were both six. 

Police killed Majid’s par¬ 
ents on October 17 1961 - 
the date when the FLN 
called on Algerians to 
demonstrate against the 
French-imposed curfew. 

Hundreds (though no¬ 
body really knows the true 
figure) of Algerians died 
that day. 

HalfWay through the 
film there is a scene which 
caused collective gasps 
from the audience - it was unexpect¬ 
ed, shocking and brutal. I suspect 
Haneke knows the audience maybe 
flagging by now and so forces the 
viewer to sit up and take notice once 
again. The film becomes more and 
more tense, with Georges ever con¬ 
vinced that Majid or Majid’s son is to 
blame for the tapes. If Majid is indeed 
sending them, you do feel that his rea¬ 
son for wanting revenge is under¬ 
standable. 

The flashbacks we see of Georges 
and Majid’s childhood are images 
based on the lies Georges told hispar- 
ents about Majid. The way Georges 
recounts the events of October 17 
1961 is with utter disdain and dispas- 
sion and it is in the same coldness that 
be describes Majid, who he thinks is 
playing some “twisted kind of joke”. 
He never once apologies to Majid for 
the lies he told. Even towards the end 
Georges never takes any responsibil¬ 
ity for his behaviour, but his denial 
speaks volumes about his own state 
of mind. One of the final images we 
have of Georges is of him going to bed 
in the afternoon with a headache. You 
watch him close the curtains as if he 
is shutting out reality before huddling 


under tire blankets. 

Hidden avoids any hint of preach¬ 
ing, allowing the viewer to make qp their 
own mind. The lack of soundtrack 
means there is no crashing crescendo 
when something dramatic is going to 
happen, and the use of photography 
is powerful. The lighting on Georges’s 
face reflects his coldness and hostile 
attitude and the spacious bouse seems 
to become smaller, as attention is fo¬ 
cused more and more on the video re¬ 
corder. Linking the events of 1961 with 
today, images of war in Iraq are play¬ 
ing in the background in one scene. 

Haneke stated in a recent interview 
that Hidden is about the French oc¬ 
cupation of Algeria on a broad level, 
but, more personally, it is a story of 
guilt and denial of guilt. There are oth¬ 
er films, such as Nuit noire - 17 Octo- 
hre 1961, which have also featured 
French colonialism in Algeria, but the 
events of October 17 1961 remain 
largely taboo. 

The release of these films will serve 
as a way of breaking free of the sup¬ 
pression and censorship which 
shrouds the shameful, racist, colonial 
past of France • 

Louise Whittle 
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A caring Zionism 

Stephen Spielberg Munich general release 


Mossad agent with a 
conscience 



S chindler’s list was not a controver¬ 
sial film. Critics responded to it pos¬ 
itively - it was nominated for 12 
academy awards. Commentators of the 
Jewish and non-Jewish variety alike laud¬ 
ed Stephen Spielberg for his unflinching 
depiction of an epoch-defining historical 
atrocity. His immense capabilities as a film¬ 
maker ensured that he could navigate the 
minefield of potential errors that making a 
movie about the holocaust must have rep¬ 
resented The result was a deeply compas¬ 
sionate - and popular - film. 

Munich has been rather more divisive. 
Anticipating this reaction, the film’s direc¬ 
tor has refused to talk to journalists. It has 
not been accompanied by a press junket. 
The first the world’s press heard of it was 
in an exclusive granted to Time magazine. 
Spielberg is not known for trying to duck 
the limelight - he obviously knew it would 
be controversial. 

And it has been. Zionists are outraged. 
Charles Krauthammer in the Washington 
Post slams Munich as a “travesty” (Janu¬ 
ary 13). The Zionist Organisation ofAmer- 
ica urged its followers to stay away: “Don’t 
see Spielberg’s Munich unless you like 
humanising terrorists and dehumanising 
Israelis.” The ZOA may or may not have 
actually watched Munich ; either way, its 
response has been claptrap - but reveal¬ 
ing claptrap. 

The murder of 11 Israelis by the Pales¬ 
tinian group, Black September, at the 1972 
Munich Olympic Games is not easy sub¬ 
ject matter - nor is it something, given the 
world’s ideological, religious and political 
set-up in these post-September 11 days, 
that can be dealt with cinematically with¬ 
out prompting controversy. With this in 
mind, Spielberg strikes at the heart of what 
he perceives to be the issues at stake: the 
loss of ‘Jewish morality’ to an increasing¬ 
ly belligerent and uncompromising Israeli 
state; how religio-political passion can 
overrule the possibility of compromise and 
co-existence; and how the Arab-Israeli 
conflict is unlikely to be solved with the 
use of weaponry. 

In this respect, Spielberg delivers a heart¬ 
felt liberal critique of Israeli foreign poli¬ 
cy, by weaving a story of escalating 
violence, retribution and revenge around 
the main protagonists. He is also a Zionist 
- but a critical one. The film’s moral purpose 
should, therefore, be seen in this context. 

The kidnap of the hostages is brutal and 
chaotic, and there is a palpable sense of 
confusion and panic in the ensuing press 
reaction. \W cut back and forth from Mu¬ 
nich throughout the film, until its striking 
climax In between, the action centres on 
the activities of a group of Mossad agents, 
led by soon-to-be family-man Azner 
(former stand-up comedianEricBana), who 
are assigned an “unprecedented” mission; 
to assassinate all who were involved in the 
planning and execution of the hostage op¬ 
eration. 

Tellingly, we are informed at the begin- 
ning that this film is “inspired by real 
events”. But Munich distorts the facts in 
some cases and makes them up in others. 
It fills in the substantial holes in the ac¬ 
count with personal drama, and in the var¬ 
ious narratives, dialogues and 
conversations that occur - the ‘inspired’ 
part - Spielberg and his co-writers impart 
the film’s lessons. 

This occasionally leads to some discrep¬ 
ancies. For example, the film’s main focus 
is upon lead agent Azner and his increas¬ 
ingly feverish guilt, as the reality and con¬ 
sequences of what his team are doing sets 
in. Somewhere around the second major 
explosion, Azner begins to doubt the va¬ 
lidity of his mission: not only is it morally 
difficult; it is also becoming more and more 
ineffective - every time the (non-terrorist) 
Mossad agents dispatch a major anti-Is¬ 
raeli terrorist, we learn of a more monstrous 


head growing back in its place. 

Azner becomes increasingly frustrated 
and paranoid, while his colleagues express 
a mixture of unease and bravado. “The 
only blood I care about is Jewish blood,” 
says South African Steve, who represents 
the belligerent and uncompromising Zion¬ 
ist. “Don’t fuck with the Jews” is how he 
describes the message their mission is 
broadcasting. But elsewhere, conscien¬ 
tious clean-up man Carl is not so sure, cit¬ 
ing god’s rebuke to the Jews after the Red 
Sea swallows an anny of Egyptians: “Why 
are you celebrating? I’ve just killed a mul¬ 
titude ofyour children.” Demolitions expert 
Carl is even moreexplicit: “We’re supposed 
to be Jews. We don’t do wrong because 
our enemies do wrong” 

This sits at odds with reality. Aznerwould 
have been chosen for this mission because 
of his ruthlessness, obedience and ability 
to follow orders unquestioningly. It is not 
likely that a hardened Mossad agent would 
find himself in such a mental predicament. 
So, although he looks increasingly flus¬ 
tered, sheds tears at the sound of his child’s 
voice and shows all the characteristics of a 
genuinely troubled man by the end he nev¬ 
er disobeys an order: he carries on with his 
mission in the knowledge that he iscomplicit 
in the deaths of many more children. 

He leads a raid in Beirut where we see 
Palestinians gunned down in their beds, 
along with their wives and partners. He 
dashes heroically around the corner to 
prevent his team accidentally killing a child. 
Minutes later, the child’s father explodes. 
In one particularly horrific scene, his team 
put paid to a female “terrorist” - she col¬ 
lapses on a chair, blood spilling from her 
throat as she chokes on the bullet wound 
Azner has caused moments earlier. After a 
third assassin finishes her off, her dress is 
open; one agent moves to close it, but 
Azner holds him back. The team had de¬ 
parted from their mission in order to take 
revenge on this femme fatale, who had 
been responsible for the death of one of 
their colleagues. You can see why Israeli 
apologists are not exactly enamoured with 
this portrayal of Zionist agents. 

By the endofthe film, Azner is estranged 
from his mission and Israel itself, living the 
lifeof atypical exile Israeli in Brooklyn.His 
part is presumably written to personify and 
humanise the tensions between the ‘mo¬ 
rality’ on which the state of Israel is sup¬ 
posed to rest, and the way this is obscured 
by the actions of the Israeli state today; 
this is further emphasised in the resonance 
between Munich, September 1972 and New 


York, September 2001 (the twin towers are 
symbolically visible in the final scene). 

But I felt distant and unsympathetic to¬ 
wards him. He is simply too much of an 
inappropriate choice for this role - Munich 
attempts to place the conscience of Israel 
in the head of one of its most dedicated 
soldiers and this didnot work for me. Spiel¬ 
berg is arguing for a sort of‘soft’ Zionism: 
a more ‘caring’ kind of oppression of the 
Palestinians. It would be unfitting, there¬ 
fore, if the agents were seen to be entirely 
untroubled by their deeds. 

From this arises another aspect of the 
film which I found disagreeable. The por¬ 
trayal of the two sides in the conflict is not 
‘unbalanced’, in the sense that the Israelis 
are seen doing terrible things and their 
opponents react accordingly. At no point 
does one root for the Mossad side, or feel 
like Spielberg is giving the Israeli authori¬ 
ties an easy time of it. But owing to the 
nature of his critique - which is dissident, 
but ultimately Zionist - there are objection¬ 
able moments, particularly in the sympa¬ 
thetic depiction of prime minister Golda 
Meir: “I don’t know where these maniacs 
come from,” she says, referring to the hos¬ 
tage-takers, as if she was completely una¬ 
ware of the last three decades of 
Israeli-Palestinian history. 

Her eventual decision to give the go- 
ahead to the mission is posed like this: 
“Every civilisation has to compromise with 
its own values.” This is the heart of Mu¬ 
nich's argument: that Israel, originally a 
bastion of hope and civilisation, is in ur¬ 
gent need of having those values restored. 

Otherwise, Mimich is a fairly significant 
and positive step forward, as demonstrat¬ 
ed by the reaction of Zionists like those 
quoted above. As can be expected, it is an 
enormously capable piece of filmmaking. 
Spielberg/Msf about manages to overcome 
the difficulty involved in creating a movie 
which is both thought-provoking and prof¬ 
itable. It conveys the callous nature of this 
conflict with an effectiveness which is at 
times devastating - the opening and clos¬ 
ing scenes spring to mind. 

However, purely as a point of compari¬ 
son, Mimich put me in mind of Channel 4’s 
The Hamburg cell, which dramatised its 
version of the events leading up to 9/11 in 
the al Qa’eda unit responsible. Despite its 
inferior budget, this latter film is the most 
effective attempt to deal with the post-9/ 
11 situation that I have seen. It is also less 
compromised by the sensationalism that 
creeps into Spielberg’s film • 

Carey Davies 


What we 
fight for 

i Our central aim is the organisatio n of com munis ts, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi¬ 
sation the wo rkingclass is nothing; with the highest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Comm ittee organises members 
of the Com munist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ onthe 
left. In real ity they are confessional sects. Members who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that or face expulsion. 

Communi sts operate according to the pri nciples of demo¬ 
crat ic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the forethe fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capital ism. 

Com munis ts are i nternational ists. Everywhere we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
pro&essive parties of allcountries. Weopposeevery mani¬ 
festation of national sectionalism.lt is an internationalist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘Onestate, one party'. To the 
extent that the European Uni on beco mes a st ate then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions anda Communist Party 
of the EU. 

The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a gbideto practice. That theory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of humanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. Asa global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capitali st d ass wi II never wil lingly al low their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the biggest 
possible working class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for¬ 
cibly if we must. 

Communistsf ight for extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must begiven a social content. 

We will use themost militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland andWales,a united, federal Ireland anda United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Com munis ts are champions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
asmuch working class questions as pay,trade uiion rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the ruleof the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin's Soviet Union, itturns into its 
opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage oft he worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Respect should 
decide how 
Big brother 
fee is spent 



Rein in Galloway 


O ne of the first acts of Bolivia’s 
new president, Evo Morales, 
was to cut his own salary by 
57% to $1,800 per month (just over 
£1,000). Morales announced that he 
“wants to share the burden of the 
poor” ( BBC Neva’s online January 27). 
With the average wage in Bolivia just 
about$120 amonthforafactorywork¬ 
er, he is a little way off experiencing 
the hardship of his electorate. Never¬ 
theless, this move was a symbolic at¬ 
tempt to “break with the corrupt 
politicians that have ruled Bolivia for 
decades”, as Socialist Worker noted 
approvingly (January 7). 

The comrades in the Socialist Work¬ 
ers Party are a little more hesitant 
when it comes to George Galloway, 
however. At Respect’s October 2004 
conference, the SWP majority voted 
downihe CPGB’s motion to commit all 
elected representatives to receiving 
the equivalent of a skilled worker’s 
wage - with the rest going back to Re¬ 
spect. Naturally, we argued, Galloway 
and other representatives would be 
able to claim back legitimate expens¬ 
es. 

Instead, through its silence, the 
SWP has given carte blanche to 
George Galloway’s demand that he 
needs a minimum of £150,000, if he is 
“to function properly as a leading fig¬ 
ure in a part of the British political 
system” (77? e Scotsman May 192003). 
And Yvonne Ridley, Respect’s candi¬ 
date in various elections, too, told the 
Weekly Worker that a wage of a ‘mere’ 
£61,000 would not be enough for her: 
“Give me three or four time s as much,” 
she said (July 1 2004). 

The fight for representatives to 
only take an average skilled worker’s 
wage is not an empty, moralistic slo¬ 
gan or designed by the CPGB to sim¬ 
ply punish or humiliate Galloway and 
the SWP. Historically, this demand 
has been employed by our movement 
as “an effective barrier to place-hunt¬ 
ing and careerism” (see box). It has 
gone hand in hand with the fight to 
make our representatives accountable, 
not least through the possibility of in¬ 
stant recall (obviously, today that 
means expulsion from the party - con¬ 
stitutionally MPs cannot at present be 
recalled by their electorate). 

In fact, accountability and taking no 
more than an average skilled wage is 
an integral part of our movement’s 
struggle to build a democratic party - 
a party that is part of the working 
class. On £150,000, you live a vastly 
different sort of life compared to the 
people who have elected you. There 
are enough examples in our history of 
‘socialist’ parliamentarians getting 
used to the high life, mingling with the 
bourgeoisie and ‘forgetting’ about the 
poor and dispossessed. This is not an 
inevitable route, but one that has been 
trodden many times before by repre¬ 
sentatives of our movements. 

Just after his eviction from Celeb¬ 
rity big brother, Galloway announced 
that all along he had had three aims in 
the house. Firstly, he wanted to raise 
money for the islamic charity, I nterpal 
(which he did to the tune of £30,000 - 
his share of the revenue from phone 
and text votes). Secondly, that he was 


trying to “reach a wider political audi¬ 
ence” (again, successful - though not 
in the way he had hoped). And, final¬ 
ly, that he was going to use his appear¬ 
ance fee of £150,000 to employ two 
more workers in his constituency of¬ 
fice in Bethnal Green and Bow. 

The last aim was certainly news to 
the members of Respect, including its 
national secretary, John Rees. Not only 
did he not know during the stunt how 
much money Galloway was to receive 
- he also said at various press appear¬ 
ances that he had “no idea” what Gal¬ 
loway would spend the money on. 
Certainly the Respect membership has 
yet to be informed properly about the 
plans and there have been no email 
newsletters since Galloway’s exit 

Maybe the employment of two con¬ 
stituency workers is down to negotia¬ 
tions between the SWP and Galloway 
after his eviction - or maybe it is sim¬ 
ply Galloway’sown decision Who will 
these two workers be accountable to? 
Who will they work for? We do not 
know - though we can take a good 
guess. 

What we do know is that the Big 
brother affair has exacerbated ten¬ 
sions within Respect. Relations be¬ 
tween Galloway and the SWP are 
becoming more strained by the day. In 
fact, the lack of accountability and 
democracy within Respect has been 
exposed to millions of people. But the 
most Galloway is prepared to do is 
express “regret” that his appearance 
on BB and the subsequent media cov¬ 
erage took us all unawares: “I regret 
that I didn’t do more to prepare Re¬ 
spect supporters for that ... I under¬ 
stand the pressures they’ve faced and 
I’m extremely grateful that they have 
not buckled under them” (interview 
Socialist Worker February 4). 

In a real democratic party, such a 
high-profile venture by the organisa¬ 
tion’s most well known figure would 
have been discussed and agreed be¬ 
forehand - not sprung on Respect just 
24 hours in advance. It would also be 
the leadership that discussed where 
the money would go - the appearance 


fee, Galloway’s cut from the phoneand 
text votes, as well as the surplus from 
his MP’s salary over and above the 
wage of an average skilled worker. But 
in Respect, it is Galloway himself who 
takes such decisions and then an¬ 
nounces them as a fait accompli. 

And how about Galloway’s state¬ 
ment that he will “pay back the per¬ 
centage of his £61,000 parliamentary 
salary covering his stay in the house” 
{The Times January 30)? Again, it 


seems rather unlikely that this has 
been sanctioned by the rest of the 
Respect leadership. Maybe I am be¬ 
ing too charitable to the leaders of the 
SWP, but surely they cannot have 
agreed to giving this money to the 
state? Rather than handing over about 
£3,800 to Tony Blair’s war machine, 
Respect could surely make more ap¬ 
propriate use of this money. 

But then, Galloway’s stay in the 
house was never really about build¬ 


ing Respect or the anti-war move¬ 
ment It is part of Galloway’s exit strat¬ 
egy from parliament and party politics 

- and the beginning of building Gallo¬ 
way, the independent media person¬ 
ality. Before the 2005 general election, 
he repeatedly said that he would not 
stand again in Bethnal Green and Bow 

- instead he thought there should be 
a Bengali candidate. Clearly, he would 
have very little chance of being elect¬ 
ed anywhere else. Asked on Channel 
4’s Richard and Judy programme 
whether this was “the end of his po¬ 
litical career”, he confirmed that he 
had talked about his “retirement be¬ 
fore the last election” (January 26). 

Rather desperately, John Rees has 
tried to convince the world (including 
his own SWP members) that, in fact, 
Galloway was ?70f retiring: “That’s not 
the construction I would have put on 
his remarks, unless in the atmosphere 
of the Big brother house he has come 
to a differentconclusion” {The Guard¬ 
ian January 27). 

Comrade Rees’s motives for bend¬ 
ing the truth are obvious: without 
George Galloway as a figurehead, 
Respectis nothing. It has not recruit¬ 
ed thousands from the anti-war 
movement. It has not grown any 
roots in society. And it certainly 
cannot boast lots of new members 
in the aftermath of Galloway’s stunt 
(and who knows how many have 
resigned?) It is still nothing more 
than an alliance between Galloway 
and the SWP. And an increasingly 
uneasy one at that. 

Galloway is not only Respect’s big¬ 
gest asset Since day one he has also 
been its biggest problem - it is just 
more obvious now. By giving him a 
free hand on his conduct, his wages 
and, of course, in shaping the politi¬ 
cal programme of Respect, the SWP 
has only ensured Respect’s inevita¬ 
ble self-destruction Democracy, ac¬ 
countability and transparency are not 
just nice add-ons - they are absolute¬ 
ly vital for the success of any effec¬ 
tive working class organisation • 

Tina Becker 


Tradition of our class 

For over 130 years, it has been a principle of the 
workers’ movement to pay its elected representatives 
the equivalent of the average wage of a skilled worker 

• The 1871 Paris Commune - originally the equivalent of the Greater 
London Authority - guarded against the “inevitable” danger of the 
“transformation of the state and the organs of the state from servants of 
society into masters of society”. It filled all posts - administrative, judi¬ 
cial and educational - “by election on the basis of universal suffrage of 
all concerned, subject to the right of recall at any time by the same elec¬ 
tors”. Furthermore all officials were paid “only the wages received by 
other workers”. In this way, said Fredrick Engels, “an effective barrier to 
place-hunting and careerism was set up” (K Marx and F Engels CW Vol 
27, London 1990, pi 90). 

• The Bolsheviks continued in these egalitarian footsteps. In Lenin’s 
celebrated‘April thesis’ weread: “The salaries of all officials, all of whom 
are elected and displaceable at any time, not to exceed the average wage 
of a competent worker” (VI Lenin CW Vol 24, Moscow 1977, p23). After 
the revolution, the Bolsheviks were forced by the critical situation to 
waive this equalitarianism in relation to the bourgeois experts they had 
to employ, but they certainly applied it to themselves - and not only 
when it came to wages. Top leaders had to share apartments, bathrooms 
and kitchens like everyone else and this continued up until the Stalinite 
counterrevolution. 

• In the Socialist Alliance, the SWP, along with the rest of us, voted for 
the 2001 manifesto which committed all 98 general election candidates 
to being “a workers’ MP on a worker’s wage”. 

• Tommy Sheridan and the Scottish Socialist Party made the same stand 
... and won considerable esteem in the working class as a result Today 
the SSP’s six MSPs are on £25,429 - roughly half the official Holyrood 
salary. “For members like Rosemary Byrne and Carolyn Leckie, a teach¬ 
er and midwife respectively, this meant a substantial drop in salary,” the 
SSP website states • 
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